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Photographic Papers 
of Quality 


A booklet under the 
above title, descriptive 
of Gevaert papers, il- 
lustrated with actual 
prints will be sent free 
at request to those in- 
terested. Ask for it. 


NOVABROM 


COMPARE IT WITH ANY OTHER 
BROMIDE PAPER as to ease of opera- 
tion, latitude, adaptability to wide range 
of negatives, depth and detail, and tone- 
quality in both black-and-white and sepia; 
as to number of surfaces offered in both 
contrasts; and as to uniformity. You will 
then understand why Novabrom has been 
adopted by many of the foremost enlarging- 
plants in America. 


Ten surfaces, seven also in double weight, 
all in Normal and Vigorous. 


NOVAGAS 


FOR BETTER PRINTS FROM AMA- 
TEUR NEGATIVES-—because with stand- 
ard treatment it gives pure blue-black tones 
of great depth and detail instead of the 
prevalent greenish hue—because by the 
use of the extra-vigorous grade the number 
of unprintable negatives is reduced. 


Nine different surfaces, six in both single 
and double weight, all made in four degrees 
of contrast — Soft, Normal, Vigorous and 
Extra-Vigorous. 


The Gevaert Company of America, Inc. 


117 West 46th Street 


New York 


When replying, if professional, please state branch in which engaged. 
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How to Ensure Sales 
for Your Product! 


The chief asset of any business is the 
demand for its product. As long as 
that demand continues, the business 
ison a sure foundation. But let that 
demand subside, and every other asset 
of the business is in danger of becom- 
ing a liability. 


In times of prosperity and a rising market 
there is a general demand for the products of 
industry that comes to be accepted as a mat- 
ter of course. It is seldom listed among the 
assets of the business—it is simply assumed 
that it will always be there. 


But, overnight, conditions may change—as 
they have done before—and the matter-of- 
course demand becomes conspicuous by its ab- 
sence. The business, once strong and flourish- 
ing, is suddenly found to be in a very tight 
place. The demand had not been insured—and 
yet the entire business depended upon _ its 





continuance. 


The modern, economical way to insure the 
market for any reliable product is by Advertis- 
ing to the public which consumes it. Advertis- 
ing creates a steadily increasing number of 
customers who desire the product, and ask for 
it by name. 

Changes in business conditions have little 
effect on a steady consumer demand for trade- 
marked articles of common use. The dealer 
may carry a lighter stock, and for a short time 
the demand through the jobber may seem cur- 
tailed; but just as sure as customers are call- 
ing on the dealer for the product, he is sure 
to supply it, and orders soon begin to flow in 
to make up for the temporary curtailment. 
The total consumption continues about the 
same. 


Any manufacturer who has an article for 
popular consumption that can be trade-marked 
has the opportunity to insure his consumer 
market and retail sales by means of Adver- 
tising. 

During the present business condition the 
manufacturers who have insured their demand 
by Advertising are in a far better position— 
in every way—than those who have trusted te 
the current demand that was not of their 
creating. 


Published by Photo-Era Magazine in co-operation 
with The American Association of Advertising Agencies 
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Establish Yourself as a | 
Photographic 
Expert 


You can become an Expert 
quickly, during your spare 
time. Save the high cost of residence 
school instruction and secure practical 
training under a successful and leading 
photographer—learn modern methods. 


Make $50.00a Week 
on the Side ___ If you like to take pic- 
No experience necessary. I'l show cae 


in business for yourself—command a large salary— 
enjoy an income on the side. 


Send for My Unusual Offer 


It’s only temporary. I reserve the right to withdraw 
itatanytime. Youmust write atonce. A postal willdo. 


H. R. VANT, Director 


INTERNATIONAL STUDIOS. INC. 
Dept 5373, 3601 Michigan A venue, Chicago, U.S.A. 
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many beautiful full-page superb reproductions 
of pictorial masterpieces. The text-pages are 
of timely interest and practical value. The 
books measure 8x 11 inches, bound in boards. 
The edition is limited. Send your order to- 


day to avoid disappointment. 
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Toronto 


M. 0. HAMMOND 


mare ORONTO, like most cities in Eastern 
ee) Canada, has its roots back in the 
fa%x| romantic times of the French oc- 
JR, cupation of a large part of North 
ES) America. Those were the days of 
swords and jack-boots, of swagger and petty 
tyranny, if we are to believe the historians and 
sculptors—a day far removed from the hum- 
drum present. But Toronto’s French roots were 
exceedingly short, and the city of half a million 
of today has nothing but a simple obelisk to 
remind it of its origin as a trading-post in 1749. 
The obelisk stands by Lake Ontario, in the 
grounds of the Canadian National Exhibition, 
where it is seen by over a million people every 
September; but for the rest of the year, those 
same people are flagrantly, boastfully British in 
mind, in language and in aspirations. 

Sometimes, other Canadian cities are rather 
scornful of the views and even the ambitions of 
Toronto; for Canada has its jealousies as have 
other countries. They say that the capital of 
Ontario would like to rule the Dominion and to 
impose its views on temperance or public owner- 
ship on the rest of the country, party-polities being 
less rigorous than before the war, and these side- 
issues more to the front. But let a big issue 
arise, and Toronto is quickly forward with views; 
and, likewise, ready with men and money. This 
was notably the case in the Great War, when the 
city enrolled over 70,000 men, and suffered heavy 
sacrifices. When the great Victory Loan of 1918 
took place, Ontario subscribed as much as the 
other parts of Canada put together, and Toronto 
gave as much as the rest of Ontario. 

Whence strong a sentiment of 
lovalty and generosity? After the French had 
established a post for fur-trading in 1749—to 
offset the English post at Oswego—there was a 
lull, for the post was short-lived. An English 
officer jogging along in 1760, after the capture 
of Quebec, and of Canada—such as there was of 
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comes so 


it—found a cleared space of three hundred acres, 
and declared, moderately, that it was ‘‘a most 
convenient place for a factory.” By 1767, ac- 
cording to Sir William Johnson, persons could 
be found willing to pay £1,000 per annum for 
a monopoly of the trade at Toronto. Soon 
thereafter, a rivalry between the trade-routes 
to the sea, by the St. Lawrence and the Mohawk 
valley, began; and it is still going strong. 

It was after the American Revolution that 
Toronto, and Ontario generally, commenced to 
grow. The Loyalists, as the British sympa- 
thizers who left the Republic for Canada were 
called, moved to Upper Canada—afterwards 
Ontario—in large numbers, and brought with 
them a good deal of feeling against their late 
neighbors. Leaders and newspapers have per- 
sisted, in later generations, to fan that prejudice; 
but their influence has been growing weaker for 
some years past. 

The reader will infer from the above that 
Toronto was born in prejudice and racial differ- 
ence; but the Loyalists were not long in pos- 
session before another strong stream of popula- 
tion turned to Canada, from the British Isles. 
The early Governors and rulers were almost all 
natives of the mother country; and, indeed, many 
of them were appointed by the British Govern- 
ment. Until a few years ago the native-born 
Premier of Dominion or Province was a rarity. 
Toronto was founded in 1792 by Governor John 
Graves Simcoe, one of those nation-building 
Englishmen, who at once constructed roads in 
all directions to develop the city and the settle- 
ment of other parts of the Province. When he 
retired, Hon. Peter Russell was left in charge, and 
his appetite for land made him the first great 
real-estate speculator of the Province. He 
founded a fortune that is still represented in the 
descendants of his grandson, Dr. William War- 
ren Baldwin. A son of the latter, Robert Bald- 
win, oddly enough, led in the reforms of the 
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OSGOODE HALL LIBRARY 
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forties, one of which was the abolition of primo- 
geniture. The Baldwins established a mansion 
at the head of Spadina Avenue, a great thorough- 
fare with its one hundred and twenty feet of 
width laid out ahead of its time, but now an or- 
nament to the city. 

Atits beginning, Toronto nestled humbly near 
the mouth of the Don, a trickling stream, but 
now sluggish and foul with the refuse of factories 
and crowded streets. That part of the city is 
still known as “Cabbage-Town,” derisively; but 
a recent Mayor, in his appeals to the “plain 
peepul,” used to boast of the neighborhood of 
his birth. The Parliament Buildings of the day 
were near the foot of Parliament Street, and from 
thence the growth was westward along Front 
Street, then known grandiosely as Palace Street. 
When the bellicose Americans paid a visit in 
1813 and burned the Parliament Buildings and 
destroyed most of the Fort, there was a set- 





ERNEST HOCH 


back; and a few years later the seat of legis- 
lation was rebuilt at the corner of Front and 
Simcoe streets, near the Union Station. 

Between the Parliament Street and Simcoe 
Street sites was an imposing row of residences, 
for those days; and here prominent government 
officials, judges, lawyers, merchants, and church- 
leaders had their spacious homes. These have 
long since disappeared, the region being now a 
succession of factories and wholesale-houses. 
Once the élite of the city lived near the water, of 
which they had an unobstructed view. The 
coming of the railway brought dirt, smoke, and 
noise and the aristocracy moved north, and it 
has been moving farther north every decade for 
fifty years. The landscape has changed steadily 
since Thomas Moore, the Irish poet, passed this 
way in 1803 and wrote: 

“Where the blue hills of old Toronto shed 
Their evening-shadows o’er Ontario’s bed.” 
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While Front Street was a region of fine homes, 
business took its way along King Street; and, as 
early as 1803, Market Square was laid out where 
St. Lawrence Market has stood since 1851. Here 
was situated the Town Pump; and the pillory and 
stocks were used here as late as 1834. Nearby 
were old inns, such as the White Swan, and a 
little to the west was the point of departure for 
the stage-coaches to Kingston, Hamilton and 





Osgoode Hall, the seat of the Provincial law 
courts, dating back to 1829. In its exterior it 
shows some of the cold grace and impartiality of 
the law itself. ““The Grange,”’ not far to the west, 
and in the grounds of which the foreign element 
now swarms for recreation, was once the home of 
Goldwin Smith, professor, author and gentle- 
man—friend of leaders of thought the world over. 
His home was an attraction for distinguished 





APPLIED ARTS BUILDING 


ERNEST HOCH 
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other points. In those days, several towns— 
now all but forgotten—were real rivals in size 
and importance; but there has been something 
about Toronto, besides merely being the capital, 
which has given it an impetus, and has led to its 
doubling its population every twenty years. St. 
James Cathedral, always the social center of the 
Anglican faith of the city, dates back to 1800. 
The present building was opened in 1853, and 
its spire, reaching three hundred and six feet, was 
added in 1870. The temptation is to continue to 
point out city-landmarks. There is the Normal 


School, built in 1852, from whose windows Eger- 
ton Ryerson looked out on the city and Province 
whose education system he founded. 


There is 





visitors; and, suitably, today it is the nucleus of 
an Art Gallery that is one of the prides of the 
city’s culture. Newer, but still old in the new 
world, the University of Toronto occupies much 
land and numerous buildings in Queen’s Park. 
The main building was erected in 1851, and is a 
splendid example of Norman architecture. One 
of the new buildings, closely related, is the Royal 
Ontario Museum, which houses a collection that 
stands high in the world in several departments, 
and is rapidly growing in importance and value. 
Trinity College, soon to be replaced by a new 
building, is an architectural gem, and seat of 
learning for Anglicans. Toronto, however, is a 
city of the present, and it is unjust to dwell too 
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THE BLUFFS 
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long on its landmarks. It is the fruit of energy, 
enterprise, and optimism. If Canada is ever sub- 
merged economically it will be more likely from 
ambition than pessimism. There is a local 
legendary character known as “Old Doc Big- 
Eyes’’, and his type recurs with each new boom. 
He has played his part for almost a century in one 
form or another. First the virgin lands of a 
remarkably fertile Province had to be opened up, 
and this work is yet unfinished. Millions of acres 
in Northern Ontario await settlement; but this 
has been slow owing to the competition of the 
treeless West. Toronto has taken toll of the 
settlement of the hinterland of Ontario, and of 


the western Provinces; and it has thrived on the. 


opening of the gold-and-silver mines of Ontario. 
There has been a good crop of Cobalt and Porcu- 
pine millionaires. Many fine houses in Rosedale 
and in the Hill district are traceable to foresight 
and good luck in mining-enterprises. The whole- 








A. S. GOSS 


sale and retail districts have quickly entered 
these new fields, and commercial couriers follow 
Opportunity to the ends of the Dominion. The 
wholesale section perhaps has not grown greatly 
in area; but the mail-order business out of 
Toronto is large, as hundreds of merchants in 
small towns know to their cost. It would be 
interesting to trace the cause of the growth of 
Toronto and the shrinkage of dozens of small 
places in Ontario which a century ago were as 
large, but which now have almost disappeared. 
It is part of the industrial revolution; but with 
it must be considered the Scottish thrift, the 
English grit, and the Irish imagination, coupled 
with a generous appreciation of education and 
culture, that has meant so much in the expansion 
of a commercial metropolis. 

And if you saw Toronto for the first time, what 
would most impress you? If you approached by 
water, it would be, of course, the nest of sky- 
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scrapers, at the very heart of the city, culminating 
in the Royal Bank, twenty stories high, the tallest 
building in the British Empire. Then there are 
scattered towers and spires, like St. James 
Cathedral, St. Michael’s Cathedral, the City 
Hall, and the rather ungainly Parliament Build- 
ings. Viewed from the air, the city, except down- 
town, seems to be all trees, so numerous are the 
maples, elms and chestnuts that line the streets. 
Parks are plentiful. The largest is High Park, the 


of such cities as Montreal, Ottawa, Quebec, or 
Vancouver, there is a quiet pastoral beauty of 
remarkable charm. The site is somewhat flat, 
rising gently from the shore of Lake Ontario; but 
the valleys of nearby rivers are marked by great 
natural beauty; and within easy reach are Mus- 
koka—one of the world’s great playgrounds—the 
Thousand Islands, and Algonquin Park, with 
millions of acres of wilderness still farther to the 
North. The valleys of the Don and the Humber, 








TRINITY COLLEGE 


A. R. BLACKBURN 


TORONTO CAMERA CLUB 


gift of one thousand acres in the west end by John 
G. Howard, an early resident. If you approached 
by train from the west, you would pass Sunny- 
side, a glorious, summer lakeside-resort, the con- 
struction of which by the city, at great expense, is 
an illustration of the liberal attitude of the civic 
authorities for the public welfare. At the other 
end of the city is Searboro Bluffs, a clay-forma- 
tion that rises abruptly nearly three hundred feet 
above the lake. From this elevation, the sentries 
first descried the American invaders, in 1813, and 
gave the alarm. Today the Bluffs are a picnic- 
ground; and, in varying weather, they are an ever- 
changing panorama for the pictorial photog- 
rapher. The city is noted for its homes; a great 
percentage of citizens own their own. The 
houses are mostly of red brick, and many of the 
newer buildings are chaste and beautiful in design. 

Although Toronto has not the imposing setting 


on each side of the city, are marked by many 
winding vistas, with browsing cattle, arching 
trees and here and there an old mill in ruins or a 
picturesque bridge. Niagara Falls is less than 
three hours distant; and, surely, no world-wonder 
has appealed more strongly to the photographer. 
There are numerous old buildings of interest in 
the city, and the various parts of the University 
of Toronto afford variety for the student of 
architectural beauty. 

Naturally, photography is carried on in 
Toronto under varying weather-conditions. Gen- 
erally speaking, the climate resembles that of 
the Middle West of the United States, with a 
little more severity in the winter, but less cold 
weather than is visited upon cities like Montreal, 
Ottawa and Winnepeg. Of late years, snow 
has not been continuous nor heavy; although, on 
higher land a little to the North, the winters are 
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BLOOR STREET BRIDGE 
ALLEN E. CUTHBERTSON 
“CASA LOMA” 
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WINTER AT BALMY 


more “old-fashioned.”” In summer, there is 
much fine, clear weather, with bright sunshine. 
Occasional days have soft, fleecy clouds, such as 
the photographer admires. The use of a ray- 
screen is desirable, in many cases, to soften the 
hard summer-light; and, especially, to capture 
the clouds. Some photographers use a screen, 
yellow only in the top half, to hold back the 
exposure on the sky. Operations in the earlier 
and later parts of the day will bring results more 
poetic than in midday, as a rule. 

It was in this city of an honorable past, and an 
ambitious and comfortable present, that the 
members of the Toronto Camera Club set their 
cameras to work during the past summer. A set 
of over one hundred and fifty slides of high pic- 
torial value was the immediate result; and, when 
they were shown at the Canadian National Exhi- 
bition in September, 1922, they won high praise 
for the interesting and novel way in which the 
city had been recorded. 

Cameras and other apparatus, used by mem- 


BEACH 


Cc. G. BEGG 


TORONTO CAMERA CLUB 


bers of the Toronto Camera Club, vary greatly. 
There is a tendency to use good anastigmat lenses, 
with “boxes” of many kinds. One prominent 
member carries a 5x 7 Graflex, several have a 
4x 5 Graflex, sometimes with a Cooke lens and 
sometimes with a Zeiss-Tessar; and, in one case, 
with Ross twin lenses. There are several 3A 
Special Kodaks, and a 4x5 Century, with a 
Wollensak lens. There is a tendency to use small 
plates or films, and then enlarge these to the 
required size. Several members have an enlarg- 
ing-camera in their own homes, which they use 
to advantage and which expedites matters con- 
siderably so far as’ increasing the number of 
enlargements is concerned. 

Facilities to develop and print photographs are 
abundant in the city. A visiting cameraman is 
sure to find a welcome and someone to aid him, 
including facilities for his work, if he will call at 
the rooms of the Toronto Camera Club, 2 Gould 
Street, and present a letter of introduction from 
another camera club. 








UNDER THE BRIDGE 


HAMILTON REVELLE 


The Work of Hamilton Revelle 


HERBERT B. TURNER 


All the Camera Club, 48 Boylston 
al Street, Boston, there were exhib- 
- ee ited recently some of Mr. Hamilton 

* p Revelle’s very beautiful bromoil- 
wes) transfer prints embracing European 
and American motives. 

The bromoil-process may be summed up as a 
substitution of etching-like inks in place of the 
usual silver-deposit of which a photographic 
print is composed. In the case in question, a 
pictorially composed photographic enlargement 
is so chemically treated that the picture disap- 
pears, leaving but a slight matrix-like impres- 
sion on clean paper. Upon this, ink is applied 
by a dextrous movement of the hand with a 
special brush which “inks the print”, while an- 






other movement of hand and wrist causes the 
brush to remove ink where desired. The result 
is a print of beautiful etching-like quality which 
the worker controls to a great extent by his 
personality, putting feeling and atmosphere 
into a motive where none existed, accenting this 
spot, subduing that; in other words, creating. 
Thus a bromoil is made, and a bromoil-transfer 
is the delicate process of printing by pressure 
from a bromoil-print onto, we will say, a piece 
of hand-made paper or some other stock, and by 
this getting added quality and richness. Ten 
or twelve transfers only can be made from one 
enlargement treated as outlined. 

Mr. Hamilton Revelle is one of the recognised 
international pictorialists. The richness of his 
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A NIGHT AT THE OPERA IN THE TIME OF LOUIS XV HAMILTON REVELLE 









tones in the twenty-two prints on the walls of 
the Camera Club were exceptional, and some of 
his subjects were exceedingly pleasing, although 
all were artistic in conception. Especially note- 
worthy was his delightful “Old Street in Ques- 
tenbert, France”, medieval in character and 
charming in conception. ‘“Fishing-Boats in 
Venice” was a masterpiece. His prints of the 
Washington Arch, New York, were delicate 
renderings of the more subtle gradations caused 
by wet weather and clearly show what can be 
done by the camera when in the hands of a master. 
The print entitled “Rome, Italy” was like a 


strikingly fine etching. Many of his motives were 
from the theatrical world, of which Mr. Revelle 
is a well-known member. “The Fortune-Teller’’, 
“The Death of Thais’, in which Miss Mary 
Garden and Mr. Revelle are depicted, “A Night 
at the Opera in the time of Louis XV”’, and Miss 
Mary Nash in “Captain Applejack” were among 
the noteworthy examples of this class of sub- 
ject. Other prints were in color. The exhibi- 
tion was a notable one, and, no doubt, will be 
repeated at other camera clubs, in cities where 
Mr. Revelle—an actor of international reputa- 
tion—may be playing at the time. 





‘“‘Photoing” through College 


C. PHIL BARBER 


ERE, hold it up just as high as 
you can, and light the thing when 
I say, ‘ready’. ” 

My volunteer assistant shoved 
the inverted tin-pan high in the 
air. A tiny fuse dangled limply over the side. 
It connected, “established contact’ I have 
learned to say, with several cartridges of flash- 
powder dumped on the top of the tin. 

I opened the shutter and called “ready.” 

There was the flickering of a match, a sizzling 
of burning fuse and a burst of light. All in 
proper sequence, of course; and, then, a muffled 
groan of pain. When I looked down from the 
cloud of smoke that was turning itself inside out 
as it rolled furiously along the ceiling, my as- 
sistant was alternately sucking the ends of his 
fingers and squeezing them between his knees as 
though in great distress. It was my first flash- 
light of a college-party, and I had allowed my 
willing helper to support the tin-pan on his bare 
finger tips. He was burned severely. 

After this incident I saw plainly that my 
ignorance of flashlight-photography was appall- 
ing. But I never buried my buoyant hopes. 
The thing had to be done and I began at once to 
turn over the sod and dig into common knowl- 
edge, the whys and the wherefores. Some time 
later, however, when I thought I was about due 
to shake off my novice-garments, I shocked two 
hundred and fifty banqueters with a “charge” 
that closely resembled a Fourth of July celebra- 
tion. Only the fact that the job turned me in 
$90 kept away a haunting suspicion that I had 
about demolished a photographic idol and I had 
better stick to a field where my knowledge was 
not so hazy. But my patrons were both patient 
and forgiving, for which I was thankful. 


On this night, to which I refer, I had distributed 
several generous quantities of powder on different 
sides of the large room and connected them with 
electric wiring. The switch was pulled. The 
flash was followed by a loud detonation and the 
crash of glass. Again, I had forgotten some- 
thing important. No windows had been opened 
and the air-pressure caused by the flashes simply 
took the weakest place to escape. That hap- 
pened to be an art-glass window in one end of 
the room, just behind the camera. 

But troublesome incidents were rare. Now 
that it is all over, it seemed to me to be 
such an easy thing to do—and “photoing” 
through college was. Photography certainly 
provided the biggest returns’ with least expendi- 
ture of time and effort. My books always bal- 
anced between $700 and $900 for the year’s work; 
and it took so little time that I sacrificed nothing 
in scholarship or college-activities. 

How may it be done? First, make good pic- 
tures—yet, not merely good pictures, but the 
best pictures that can be made. That's one- 
half the battle, and provides a generous reward. 
On the campus, one can find scores of pictures 
of appealing interest. Simply add_ technical 
ability to this. The other half of the proposi- 
tion is salesmanship. As I disliked selling, I en- 
gaged two or three good, “‘live-wire” students 
to take over that end of the work. They solic- 
ited the orders, delivered the prints and collected 
the money on a basis of twenty-five per cent. 
commission of the gross sales. 

Speed, of course, was an important factor. The 
“psychological moment” to sell a grist of pictures 
of any one event is while enthusiasm is at a high 
pitch. Samples were rushed to the bulletin- 
boards. Always in this case, the prints were 
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mounted on a cardboard with ample space for 
signatures under the “‘sign here” legend. After 
remaining in view for two or three days, the 
samples were taken down and the pictures made 
on order. As a rule, these were sold unmounted, 
as most students kept scrapbooks. Double 
weight paper was most popular. 

Oddities in pictures was my constant aim, or 
obtaining something, at least, of an unusual 
interest. I remember one night making an out- 
door flashlight of a victory bonfire. For- 
tunately, there was a “‘shirt-tail’’ parade con- 
nected with it. Next morning, between chapel 
and noontime, there was a string of names writ- 
ten under the sample that more than filled the 
space provided on the cardboard for the order- 
list. Interest and picturesqueness; it is an ir- 
resistible combination. 

The matter of camera-equipment was, and is, 
only a detail to be worked out as a person wishes, 
or has the money with which to buy. I have 
made good, salable pictures with the most in- 
significant equipment. However, a compact 
5x7 camera was the best all-around instru- 
ment. Mine had a U.S. 4, rapid rectilinear lens 
and an Optimo shutter and did service of every 
description—not excepting speed-work, either, 
for I used a fixed-focus scale near the bellows- 
extention screw and the regular view-finder. 
Holding this instrument in my hands, I obtained 
results comparable with speed camera-work, 
although the range of possibilities was, of neces- 
sity, smail. 

But a year or so later when I bought my first 
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Graflex I learned what it was to produce those 
really good action-pictures of the most difficult 
subjects. They told a story—students doing 
something. And whenever they appeared on the 
bulletin-board, they were assured of a large sale, 
especially, if sold in sets, as a half-dozen action- 
pictures of a football-game, made about two and 
a half by four and a quarter inches from four by 
five plates, at a price from ten to fifteen cents 
each picture. 

There were many events that I called stock 
in trade. That is, they could be depended upon 
year after year as good sources of business. 
Beginning in the fall was a group-picture of the 
football-squad, action-pictures of each individual 
member of the team, football-games, class 
“scraps,” winter-sports, track-events, campus- 
activities, the “‘annual,”’ not forgetting the many 
parties that were “‘flash-lighted.” 

Pictures of the campus and the buildings done 
artistically in sepia or colors always found a ready 
sale. So did calendars at Christmas-time, made 
with a different picture for each month and 
mounted on specially printed leaves. These sold 
for $1.50. 

Only one who is “on the ground” can ap- 
preciate the large number of opportunities a 
student-photographer has. Especially is this 
true of the smaller institutions where one can 
keep in intimate touch with all the campus- 
activities. And those of the large number of 
men working their way through college today, 
who have the ability to make good pictures, will 
find no barriers of expense blocking their way. 


PHIL M. RILEY 
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A New Way to Copy Black-and-White Drawings 


NOEL DEISCH 


=e I is very evident to the photographic 
4 amateur that a drawing executed 
( > em) in jet-black ink on perfectly white 
a oy toe bristol board is the easiest subject 
Fe eered) in all the realm of illustration from 
which to obtain a good copy. That is, it is per- 
fectly obvious to him until he has tried to make 
a copy of that kind; thereafter, the simplicity of 
the operation may not be so manifest. Of course, 
an ink-drawing is the most contrasty subject 
possible to obtain. But just therein lie some of 
the difficulties—there, and also in the very 
accidental fact that pen-and-ink drawings often 
contain the very finest of detail, in the shape of 
lines comparable in width to a spider’s web. And, 
whereas in an ordinary wash-drawing or in any 
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re-execution of what might be an expensive set of 
drawings, and because drawings are much more 
susceptible to injury by thumbing and rubbing 
than photographic copies, which can moreover 
be replaced easily and cheaply. This last point 
is a consideration of no small importance to 
authors whose manuscripts often go through a 
dozen editors’ hands before they find lodgment. 
It is the writer’s conviction, based upon conversa- 
tion with artists who have been discouraged from 
frequent recourse to the photographic copyist 
only because of sad and expensive experience, 
that the amateur who is willing to give a little 
more than the usual care to the matter will 
find his work highly appreciated; and it is the 
object of this article to point out to him how he 
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drawing made up of rather broad patches of 
pigment, a slight lack of sharpness in the repro- 
duction will pass entirely unnoticed, in a pen- 
drawing it is of the highest importance to the 
true rendering of the original that each separate 
line be delineated sharply. 

Artists find that a really good copy of an ink- 
drawing, printed on the right kind of paper—and 
especially when framed behind glass—gives an 
effect that so closely resembles the original that 
it becomes very difficult indeed to distinguish 
it from a true ink-drawing. The fact is a boon 
to artists who, for any reason, wish to obtain a 
good reproduction of an especially fortunate 
drawing without going through the tedium of 
making a copy of it in virgin ink. Authors, also, 
often prefer to submit photographic copies of 
illustrations to editors, rather than the original 
drawings themselves, because there is the danger 
that a loss in the mails will make necessary the 








may get the very best results that can possibly 
be obtained from the apparatus which he has at 
his command. I address myself, moreover, to 
such as cannot afford the luxury of a wet-plate 
apparatus, and are limited to dry-plates, and to 
materials that can be purchased in the open 
market in any town. : 

Of course, we might say a great deal about 
apparatus, dodges, and lightings—a great deal 
that has already been said again and again, and 
which can be found in any one of the recognized 
dictionaries or encyclopedias of photography; or 
more in detail in the files of photographic maga- 
zines, all of which are usually on the shelves of 
even a small library. An evening spent in 
“browsing” through some of this material will 
save a good many subsequent evenings of mis- 
spent labor to the amateur who intends to as- 
semble special equipment to do photographic 
copying in black-and-white. 
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In the matter of apparatus, I will do no more 
than to state that, to carry out the following 
suggestions, it is very, very essential to use only 
artificial light—the only kind of light whose 
intensity, quality, and distribution may be 
depended upon to remain constant from one 
minute to the next. Fortunately, in these days 
of high-power Mazda lamps, this is a condition 
which can be met satisfactorily at comparatively 
small expense in time and money, by any one 
possessed of a little practical ability. 

Of course, good copying can and is being done 
in daylight—done by virtue of an experience 
gained by the expenditure of no end of photo- 
graphic material; and in spite of the fact that the 
limits of correct exposure are much narrower in 
copying than they are in landscape-work. Yet 
the merely “experienced” man very seldom hits 
exactly the right timing; he is always “sharping or 
flatting”’ with his seconds; and, as a consequence, 
his results are never the best that should and 
could have been obtained. And I will be bound 
that the comparatively inexperienced amateur, 
if he will follow diligently the procedure presently 
to be set down, can consistently obtain in his 
work that perfection of result which is achieved 
by the experienced daylight-worker only occa- 
sionally, and, at those times, as much by fortune 
as by skill of the operator. 

We have, then, an apparatus. We have, also, 
our plates and our developers, selected with due 
respect to their virtues in giving a fine-grained 
and a contrasty negative. We also have an India- 
ink drawing. The problem is to get the image of 
the drawing onto a plate, and from there to 
paper, with the least violation of the peculiar 
merits of the original, and of the delicate sensi- 
bilities of the artist. 

Now, it will take little reflection to bring home 





FIGURE TWO 


to one that the consideration of foremost impor- 
tance in obtaining this truth of reproduction is 
an accurate rendering of fine detail; that is, what 
the photographic research worker calls resolving- 
power. They have perturbed themselves not a 
little, these researchers, over the question of 
resolving-power. Just how seriously they have 
taken it, the inquisitive reader may discover by 
glancing over an erudite article that touches on 
this tantalising subject which appeared, not long 
ago, in the Astrophysical Journal. He will find 
there some very prettily drawn curves labeled 
appropriately with log E’s and Gammas, which 
are elucidated with a beautiful application of 
formulas and functions. But the point is, these 
scientists have found out something worth while; 
and it is the duty of the amateur to see to it that 
the pearl in this mathematical oyster shall adorn 
not only the work of the astronomer, but that a 
glint of its lustre shall illuminate the practices in 
his own darkroom. 

There is no point in being behindhand in the 
matter of terms. ‘‘Resolving-power”, then, we 
must by all means have; all of it that we can 
get. But how are we to know when we have 
it? There’s the difficulty. Well, that is one of 
the very first things those investigators have done. 
They have devised a way which enables them 
not only to tell when we have resolving-power, 
but how to set down in Arabic numerals just 
how much it amounts to in any specific case. 
That, in fact, is always the first step in con- 
ducting any scientific investigation,—to find a 
way to measure what it is desired to get, so that 
in varying the conditions of the experiment 
it will be possible to say just how much bearing 
each of these conditions has had in influencing 
the result of the experiment. This known, it 
is a small matter to decide on the set of con- 
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ditions which will influence the result most 
favorably in any particular case. 

It is not at all difficult to measure resolving- 
power. About the only piece of special appara- 
tus that is needed is a “‘test-object”, that is, a 
proper kind of subject to photograph. There 
are many kinds of test-objects; but the one, 
perhaps, that has found the most favor is the fan- 
shaped test-object shown in figure one. As you 
will notice, it is composed of a number of wedge- 
shaped lines all converging to a common center, 
and equally separated from each other. At the 
outer edge of the fan, both the lines and the in- 
terspaces are fairly wide, whereas near the center 
they become very thin indeed. 

Let us suppose that you had photographed 
this test-object. Suppose, also, that you should 
take a good magnifying-glass and begin to ex- 
amine the picture of it on the negative, begin- 
ning from the wider edge of the fan and mov- 
ing gradually inwards towards the center. You 
would come finally to a point where the lines 
would be so fine that they would not show any 
more as separate lines, but would merge to pro- 
duce a general blur. By measuring the distance 
from where this blur begins to the pointed end 
of the fan, vou could specify the resolving-power 
that was obtained in that negative. Scientists 
arrange it so that this number expresses the 
number of lines per inch that are resolved. 

If you should continue to experiment, you 
would soon find that the number depends a good 
deal on the particular plate used, upon the ex- 
posure, the composition of the developer, and 
the time of development. All these factors have 
a decided influence on the degree of sharpness 
that will be produced in the negative; and it 
will be the copyist’s concern to get the exposure, 
the developer, and the development, at just 
their right values to obtain the utmost out of the 
plate that he is using. The test-object enables 
him to do this in a thoroughly reliable manner, 
and with the very minimum expenditure of 
material. And once these conditions are de- 
termined, it will be the easiest thing imaginable 
to make every negative produced a delight 
to the eye of the beholder. 

In setting about the determination of the best 
conditions of exposure and development, it will 
first be necessary to make a test-object. This 
need not be a complicated affair like a fan at all; 
but can just as well be a series of lines of different 
widths, as shown in figure two. If vou have a 
ruler, a ruling pen, some good white paper— 
stiff bristol-board is the best—and some India- 
ink at hand, you can turn out a first-class test- 
object in ten minutes. Begin by drawing the 
broadest line that your pen will yield. Then, 





screw up the nibs a little so that a somewhat 
narrower mark will be made, and draw a second 
line below the first. Repeat this procedure until 
the pen is screwed up tight. If properly 
sharpened, and freshly cleaned and inked, the 
pen will, under these conditions, draw a sur- 
prisingly thin line. Do not hesitate when draw- 
ing a line. Hold the pen vertically, press lightly, 
and move the arm with one deliberate sweep. 
I should have said before that for our special 
purpose the lines should be drawn nearly all the 
way across the sheet, as shown in figure three. 
When the whole series is drawn, you will have a 
sheaf of lines each one of which presents a harder 
problem for the plate to resolve than the one 
immediately above it; and, hence, it will be very 
simple to determine the resolving-power in terms 
of this scale simply by counting from the broad- 
est line down to the last one that is reproduced 
satisfactorily in the negative. 

When the test-object has been made, the actual 
process of determining the best conditions to 
produce sharpness will afford a very pleasant 
evening’s entertainment. There is nothing mys- 
terious about the undertaking, and the reader 
probably will have virtually guessed the whole 
procedure already. To begin with, the test- 
object is centered and squared on the copying- 
board, with the sheaf of lines arranged so that 
it will fall lengthwise of the plate. The whole 
sheaf, from one end to the other, should extend 
only about half way to each end of the plate; 
this for the reason that the definition of the lens 
will be likely to fall off rather abruptly beyond 
these points, and it is desirable to avoid the en- 
trance of an extraneous factor in the results. 
The final focusing should be done with a good 
magnifier, and it should be ascertained that the 
back of the camera is square with the lens. A 
good idea of whether or not this is the case can 
be had by focusing on one end of the sheaf of 
lines—using the largest stop—and then making 
certain that the other end is in equally sharp 
focus. Of course, before making the actual ex- 
posure, the lens will be stopped down judiciously 
to about F/22 or F/32. 

The best system to determine the correct ex- 
posure is the old one of drawing the slide out to 
successive distances, thus uncovering successive 
areas on the plate, and thereby obtaining a series 
of exposures each one of which is shorter than the 
preceding one. To make sure that the slide is 
pulled out the correct distance at each exposure, 
it will be well to draw a number of marks about 
half an inch apart on the slide—a white or red 
wax-pencil is best—so that it will be possible by 
these reference marks to tell easily just how 
much the slide is drawn. For the first exposure, 
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the slide should be drawn to uncover a little 
over one-fourth of the plate, and the last exposure 
will end when the final one-fourth of the plate is 
yet unexposed; because, as was mentioned be- 
fore, the definition of the lens will be sharp only 
within the central area. Supposing the slide to 
be moved a half inch at each exposure, there 
will be room for five exposures on a 4x5 plate 
after allowance has been made for the unused 
ends of the picture. 

The shortest exposure naturally will be the 
briefest one that in the experimenter’s judg- 
ment will give a developable image, and the 





that was actually given directly after the slide 
was removed from that area. 

It will be unnecessary to state that any jar- 
ring of the apparatus during the exposure would 
entirely ruin the results; and that the utmost 
‘are must be taken not to move the camera or 
the plateholder while withdrawing the slide. It 
is also wise not to attempt to time each exposure 
by the mere moving of the slide, but to do this 
either by operating the shutter, or by switching 
on and off the lights that illuminate the test- 
object. The object itself must be illuminated 
evenly; and it will be a good rule to make sure 
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others will increase in geometrical proportion. 
If the shortest be 1 second, the others will be 
2, 4, 8, and 16 seconds, respectively. Of course 
these exposures will be given in reverse order, the 
longest first and the shortest last, for the first 
area of the plate to be uncovered will be ex- 
posed longest. It may be well to remind the 
reader that the actual exposure between each 
withdrawal of the slide will not correspond to 
the above series of numbers reversed. In prac- 
tice, 8 seconds would be given when the slide was 
first withdrawn, 4 seconds after it had been 
moved again, then 2, 1, and 1 seconds, respec- 
tively; for the total exposure of each area natu- 
rally will be a summation of its own and all 
succeeding exposures. Thus, the first area will 
be exposed 8+4-+2+1-+1 or 16 seconds in all; 
the second will be exposed 4+2+1+1 or 8 


seconds, and so on. This fact must be held 


carefully in mind; for it is very easy, absent- 
mindedly, to assign to each area the exposure 
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that the lamps are arranged to obtain the best 
distribution of light over all the copying-board 
before any experiments with the test-object are 
made at all. The final test of the illumination 
is made by covering the board with white paper, 
being careful that there are no bulges or ripples 
on its surface, then make the exposure. The 
resulting negative will give a far better idea of 
the amount of light that falls on any part of the 
board than can be had by mere visual estimation. 

But we must get back to our test-exposure. 
Suppose that the plate has been developed and 
fixed. Then, on examining the negative with 
a good magnifier it will be seen that some of the 
exposures have brought out much smaller lines 
than the others; and, by making a count of the 
lines in each case, you will know right away 
which exposure has been the best of the lot. 
The best, that is, if the plate is always developed 
to just the degree that this particular plate has 
been developed. 
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But it might not be the best exposure, if the 
plate were developed for a longer or a shorter 
period of time; hence, it will be necessary to ex- 
pose at least three plates to find out what con- 
ditions of exposure and development-time are 
the best for the particular plate and the par- 
ticular developer that you use. It is best to de- 
velop all three plates in the same tray, to be sure 
that the temperature and constitution of the de- 
veloper will be exactly the same in all three cases. 
These may be put side by side in a large tray, 
the developer poured over them in a single sweep 
and the tray rocked continuously in both direc- 
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tions until all have been removed to the hypo. 
One, two, and four minutes is a very fair test 
for most tray-developers; or two, four, and eight 
minutes may be tried. 

You see, it is a perfectly easy matter to test 
any new plate or any new developer by this 
means, and the result shows something that can 
be stated in figures. That is, in seconds of ex- 
posure and minutes of development, something 
that could not have been obtained half so well 
by making enough trial-negatives by the old 
haphazard method, that served well to fill an 
ash-can or waste-basket. 

It may be as well to say, right here, that the 
practical photographer will do much better to 
read his resolving-power numbers right off the 
print itself, rather than from the negative; be- 
cause, in this kind of work, it is very essential 
that the lines shall appear jet black on a per- 
fectly white background. To get this result, 
with a high resolving-power, it will be necessary 
to make several prints from each negative, and 
give them increasing exposures. Watch their 
development carefully by a good light to see at 


just what degree of development the best result 
is attained in each case. By these tests you 
will have determined, in a perfectly scientific 
manner, the ideal exposure and development for 
both the plate and the paper; and, when they 
are properly adjusted to each other, in this way 
you will be surprised yourself at the sparkling 
prints that can be made by merely routine- 
methods if properly carried out. 

Although the matter of materials is somewhat 
outside the avowed purpose of this article, it may 
be stated that the slowest plates, generally speak- 
ing, give the greatest resolving-power. Process- 
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plates are the ones generally used; but special 
““photo-mechanical” plates are on the market 
for especially exacting work. Two contrast de- 
velopers that have become standard are the fol- 
lowing, the first recommended by the East- 
man Kodak Company, and the second by 
Lumiere. 


(A) Sodium-sulphite....... 25 grams 
Hydroquinone ...25 grams 
Potassium-bromide. ....25 grams 
Water te...........>++ Biter 

(B) Sodium-hydroxide ..50 grams 
2 eee 1 liter 


Use: Mix 1 volume of A and 1 volume of B, 
immediately before use. 


Hydroquinone.........16 grams 
Sodium-sulphite. ......80 grams 
Formaldehyde. . .20 cubic centimeters 
ot rene 1 liter 


Both of these developers are injurious to the 
skin; and it will be well to avoid allowing the 
hands to become wetted with them. 

The advantages of having in hand this per- 
fection of procedure will be felt with greatest 
satisfaction when it becomes necessary to make 
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copies of drawings that show very fine pen-work; 
but the unusual sharpness of outline will give a 
certain distinctive crispness even to drawings 
that have been executed in the boldest manner 
possible. Inexperienced artists are very prone 
to do their work with a crow-quilled or mapping- 
pen, one of those delicate affairs which make ex- 
ceedingly fine spider-web-like lines—lines that 
are the despair of every photo-engraver called 
upon to etch plates from them. No reduction 
of such drawings should be attempted in the 
copying, else the individual lines may be lost. 
The finish given to the print will depend on 
the service for which it is intended, as well as 
upon the taste or caprice of the owner of the 
drawing. Most artists insist that all lines be 
jet black on the whitest underground; a few 





others, who have an awkward habit of allowing 
their lines to run thin and become brownish in 
places, have been charmed and flattered when 
this mannerism was preserved in the photo- 
graphic print, by juggling the developer to give 
a brownish deposit in the underexposed por- 
tions. A very striking, transparent effect can 
be obtained, especially with bold subjects, by 
printing on glossy paper, which is then squeegeed 
into contact, under water, with a glass-plate 
whose surface has been swabbed over with a very 
dilute solution of albumen or glue to ensure per- 
manent adhesion. The whole may then be 
framed, or the overhanging edges may be trimmed 
away from the glass and a binding of lantern- 
slide tape or black passe-partout put around to 
provide a neat border. 


The Lame Crow 


WILFRED A. FRENCH, Ph.D. 







mA MES NETTLETON, one of my 
“Ht suburban friends, is happy in the 
possession of a motion-picture cam- 
era which his wife gave him for 
: Christmas. It is of the amateur 
type, and is adapted to the making of still- 
pictures as well as motion-pictures—ad libitum. 
In making her husband this particular kind of 
present, Mrs. Nettleton gently hinted that he 
substitute amateur-photography for golf, so 
that she could accompany him on some of his 
outings. for she was an ardent lover of nature 
at all seasons of the year. Besides, golf was 
not a sport that could be practised in winter, 
and snow was no impediment to photographic 
activities. It is pleasant to record that Net- 
tleton has taken kindly to his wife’s suggestion 
and welcomes her companionship on his camera- 
walks into the snow-covered woods and fields. 
Later, with the arrival of spring, Nettleton will 
profit greatly by his wife’s accumulated knowl- 
edge of song-birds, wild-flowers and shrubs. 
The apartment which the Nettletons occupy 
is in one of the city’s beautiful suburbs. The 
rear-windows overlook the square park of an 
adjoining estate which is enclosed by a 
wall about five feet in height. The opposite 
(farther) side of the wall, which is about two 
hundred feet distant, is level one-half of its 
length, and then rises slightly in a straight line 
towards a corner of the park; but a sidewalk 
just on the other side of the wall remains level. 
This somewhat prosaic description is necessary 


stone- 


in order that the reader may be the better en- 
abled to comprehend the point of my story. 
One morning, as he was engaged in the proc- 
ess of shaving, Nettleton happened to look out 
of the window, when he noticed a large crow 
advancing slowly and laboriously along the top 
of the stone-wall directly opposite. The limp- 
ing gait of the bird excited his curiosity and he 
wondered whether it was injured by having 
been shot or caught in a trap. As he watched 
the painful motion of the bird, his sympathies 
were aroused—much as he disliked the noisy 
habits of the species—and he continued to ob- 
serve the labored progress of the seemingly in- 
jured crow. Suddenly he noticed that, although 
it kept a straight course along the top of the 
stone-wall and had reached that part which 
began to ascend, the bird began rapidly to diminish 
in size. Nettleton was petrified with astonish- 
ment, but kept his eyes riveted on the limping 
bird as it began slowly to disappear. When 
the last black speck had been lost to view, Net- 
tleton, rooted to the spot and with bulging eyes, 
glared at the place where he had seen the lame 
crow mysteriously vanish. It seemed to him 
that there must be a roofless, tunnel-like passage 
on the top of the stone-wall which the bird had 
entered and where it gradually disappeared from 
sight. He quickly put on his glasses—for he 
was a little near-sighted—and gazed at the course 
the lame bird had taken, but he saw nothing 
unusual. Without ‘stopping to finish shaving, 
but wiping the lather from his face, he dressed 
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hurriedly and ‘“‘winged his way” to the myste- 
rious stone-wall. He mounted it and walked 
along the top, looking carefully for a long chan- 
nel or something of the kind which the lame 
crow must have entered in order to make its 
disappearance. He discovered nothing of the 
sort. He continued in the direction which the 
uncanny bird had taken and smiled as the clos- 
ing lines of Poe’s “Raven” sprang unbidden to 
his lips. He looked to the right, then to the left, 
and peered up into the leafless trees. Not a 
bird was to be seen, save one screeching blue- 
jay and a group of fighting sparrows. Being 
somewhat persistent, Nettleton asked the jan- 
itor of an apartment-house across the way from 
the mysterious stone-wall, if he had seen the 
lame crow of his adventure. He then described 
in detail the strange behavior of the bird of ill 
omen. No, that worthy had not seen a crow, 
lame or sound, for several days. Nettleton 
shook his head, apologised and returned to his 
apartment, where he resumed his customary 
tonsorial activity. 

In using his camera, as he had done ever since 
he received it, Nettleton had cultivated the 
faculty of observation. Objects and incidents 
which formerly he did not deem worthy of notice 
now attracted and held his attention. He had 
become keenly observant—a faculty. which is 
one of the chief assets of the successful camerist. 
Consequently, on the following morning, as he 
was standing at his bedroom-window and about 
to begin his customary facial operation, he hap- 
pened to look in the direction of the stone-wall. 
What do you suppose it was that made the 
razor tremble in his hand, and the cold shivers 
run up and down his back? His friend, the 
lame crow, starting on its pilgrimage along the 
top of the stone-wall! Yes, there could be no 
mistake. It was the same _ hobbling, black 
crow of the day before. Without losing a 
moment’s time, Nettleton rushed into the ad- 
joining room, got his motion-picture camera, 
opened the window, focused at fifty feet—two 
hundred or infinity would have been better 
wound up the mechanism and pressed down the 
exposure-button. He breathed a sigh of re- 
lief; for, although he was not personally on the 
spot, right over that pesky bird, he had the un- 
utterable joy of creating first-hand, irrefutable 
evidence of a profoundly mysterious incident. 
He was soon on his way to an expert photo- 
finisher. If all went well, he was to receive 
the positive film for projection two days later. 
In the meantime, he maintained a sharp look- 
out for his friend, the lame crow, which, how- 
ever, failed to appear. No doubt it had met 
its inevitable fate—some hungry tomcat or 








some mischievous boys: had seized the opportu- 
nity! The crippled crow was an easy prey. 

A friend of Nettleton’s, the manager of a 
local “‘movie’’ house, consented to have the film 
projected. It was to be in the forenoon of the 
fourth day after the original negative-film had 
been exposed. Nettleton had invited several 
expert cameramen and a well-known ornitholo- 
gist to hear his remarkable story and to witness 
the accompanying, irrefragable proof as_pic- 
tured on the screen. To Nettleton’s utter dis- 
appointment, the jury failed to reach a definite 
verdict, partly because the ornithologist was 
not sure that the moving object was a crow, 
owing to the fact that the definition was not 
sufficiently sharp to determine the precise charac 
ter of the creature. That the episode—as re- 
corded by the motion-picture camera—was 
truthful and not faked, was conceded by the 
camera-experts. 

Mystified more than ever, Nettleton made 
no further attempt to probe the matter. He 
regarded it as simply unfathomable. All the 
same, his disappointment did not prevent him 
from keeping an eye on the stone-wall in the 
usual way. 

On the morning of the third day after the 
demonstration at the “movie” theatre, as Net- 
tleton was about to lather his face, his left eye 
turned in the general direction of the stone- 
wall. His heart gave a big thump and he felt 
his hair stand on end. The lame crow—or 
was it its ghost?—had suddenly come into view, 
hobbling along its favorite course on the top of 
the stone-wall! With a shout, Nettleton dropped 
his shaving-brush, grabbed his coat, rushed 
from the apartment, down the stairs, into the 
street and bounded across the little park. In 
a few seconds, he had reached the stone-wall 
and the lame crow. He nearly dropped dead. 
It was not a crow he had seen, or anything like 
one! It was the top of a black cap with a pointed 
visor worn by a fourteen-year-old boy who, hav- 
ing a crippled leg, was hobbling along the side- 
walk with the aid of a crutch, and close to the 
stone-wall. Naturally, only the top of his cap 
was visible to persons living on the third floor 
of the apartment-house about two hundred feet 
away, on the other side of the stone-wall, and 
by degrees disappeared from view as the latter 
gradually increased in height. Nettleton now 
understood the cause of the illusion, as he noted 
the surroundings and observed the jerky progress 
of the young cripple on his way to school. The 
boy was a fairly regular attendant; but recently 
he had remained at home several days on ac- 
count of illness, and this circumstance accounted 
for the temporary absence of the “lame crow”. 
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The Beauty of a New England Winter 


EDWARD ELWELL WHITING 





hom) O up into northern New England 
oe such weather as this, and winter 

~@| looks more refreshing and pleasing 
than it does at the corner of Tre- 
mont and Boylston streets, in the 
os of Boston. You don’t know New England 
at all, unless you go out into the country. Berk- 
shire County, and other country-counties, will 
serve as well; but up in New Hampshire and 
Vermont, the folks who live in the cities and 
villages have a way of reaching out to winter 
and welcoming it. They bring the country to 
Main street. That is good. 

New England is a clean country. The snow 
clings like balls of cotton to the gray limbs of 
trees, and nods and swings in the wind like 
signals set for a clear track toward right living. 
The white coverlet of snow stretches like new 
sheets spread for the world to rest and dream. 
The fir-trees beckon to the falling snow to hurry. 
They hold whispered converse with the winter- 
wind, and find it soft. 

Gray, majestic trees, leafless but with heart 
beating slow in tune with the peace of winter, 
stand like symbols of the growth and wisdom of 
nature. The venerable, bearded hills stand sen- 
tinel, rooted beneath the cold, branching toward 
the skies and Heaven beyond. They extend 
like highways for a climbing philosophy which 
mounts ever upward through the centuries. Or 
like ladders for hope, massed phalanxes of faith. 

Nature reaches out and transmutes with the 
alchemy of winter all that passes. The train 
creeps into the city railroad-station, decked 
with festoons of ice. The mark of winter clings 
to it. The locomotive-wheels are no longer 
grim, black bits of machinery. They carry the 
fairy tracery of winter-magic, decorations con- 


ferred in the mysteries of fields where man has 
stretched the lines of steel-rails, but which are 
yet fields for snow and ice and the myriad drifts 
built by winter-winds. 

Out in those fields, brown grasses and weeds 
fringe and pattern the expanse of snow. “Here 
we are!”’ they say, “we know that spring will 
come, and then we must go, yielding to new 
youth. But for now, we are kin and part of the 
loveliness of nature. We are part of the soft 
beauty of creation. We are part of the strength 
of the world, which grows forever.” 

And the river, ice-roofed and _ still-surfaced, 
marks its place with the unbrokenness of its 
level spaces, where no plant lifts its brown head. 
And it murmurs in a whisper so low that many 
do not hear it—‘‘Here I am, flowing smoothly 
and surely, waiting. You do not see me; but 
I am here just as I was when you saw the sun 
sparkle upon me, and my ripples flash in the 
beauty of summer. But I am here; and I, too, 
am a part of life. I am kin with the soul of the 
world; sometimes hidden from those who pass, 
but forever here.” 

And the sun, with his magic rays that deck 
the dazzling surface of the snow—made radiant 
by boundless myriads of sparkling gems—dia- 
monds and emeralds, sapphires and_ rubies, 
creating a vision of loveliness that ravishes the 
eye and sends the soul heavenward towards the 
divine creator and the almighty architect. And 
then these same rays, which make the beautiful 
plays of light and shade on the snow; and those 
long, undulating shadows as they stretch from 
behind trees, bushes and reeds and form pic- 
tures that attract the artist of the brush and 
camera. 

From Wuitrne’s Cotumn, Boston Herald. 


The Renovation of Daguerreotypes 


Ae) IB process are S of the Daguerreotype 
process are things which not infre- 
quently are brought by customers 
to a photographic studio under the 
quite justifiable belief, on the part 
of their owners, that a photographer necessarily 
knows all about them and can restore them. We 
are afraid that this confidence is not always well 
founded, and, in fact, we have frequently received 
from professional photographers specimens which 
were alleged to be Daguerreotypes, whereas, in 
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fact, they were collodion glass positives. Failure 
to distinguish between the two can arise only 
from complete ignorance of the two bygone 
processes. For the specimens themselves are 
instantly distinguishable. The Daguerreotype, of 
course, is on a metal plate, whilst the collodion 
positive is on glass. Inasmuch as a photographer, 
for his own sake, will not wish to confess his 
inability to do what is possible in the way of 
restoring such specimens as these as have faded, 
and since, moreover, commissions of this kind 
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frequently lead to fairly good orders for copies 
in the shape of prints or enlargements, we may, 
perhaps, bring together a few practical notes on 
the methods of restoring. There is no special 
difficulty in the work; nevertheless, it should be 
undertaken at the owner’s risk. Those who do 
not feel disposed to do it themselves can still 
obtain the services of professional restorers of 
these plates. 

In the first place, it is necessary to satisfy 
oneself of the nature of the specimen—Daguerreo- 
type or collodion positive. As already said, the 
support of the image immediately identifies one 
or the other. Apart from the fact that the 
two classes of specimen require different treat- 
ment, it needs to be borne in mind that the 
collodion positive is a much more fragile and 
easily damaged thing, the collodion film becom- 
ing, in many cases, almost powdery with the 
lapse of time so that a touch of the finger or the 
slightest friction in removing a cover-glass may 
damage the portrait irretrievably. When it is 
ascertained that the specimen consists of a col- 
lodion film on glass, by far the best plan is to 
decline any attempt at renovation, and to suggest 
to the customer that the specimen may be copied 
and reproduced as a print or enlargement in, say, 
the platinum or carbon process. 

In the case of a genuine Daguerreotype, on 
the other hand, restoration does not call for a 
great amount of skill. A very little practice with 
one or two old plates, such as often can be picked 
up for a small sum in shops selling small misce!- 
laneous second-hand goods, is necessary in order 
to become adept in the work. Two different 
processes are employed. In one, the Daguerreo- 
type is treated with a weak solution of potassium 
cyanide; in the other, devised and recommended 
by Mr. W. E. Debenham, the plate is treated 
with hydrochloric acid. We believe that both 
processes are equally effective; but as our ex- 
perience has been confined to the former we will 
deal with the practical details of it. 

The metal plate, having been removed from its 
case, and any particles of paper binding removed 
from the back, the first thing is to remove any 
dust on the surface by rinsing under a gentle 
stream of water from the tap. Although the 
Daguerreotype image cannot be rubbed off by 
ordinary means, the specimen can be easily 
scratched, even by the use of a brush. The sur- 
face is now flowed over several times with 
industrial methylated spirit; that spirit is free 
of mineral naphtha. The ordinary methylated 
spirit of the drug-store should not be used; if the 
industrial spirit is not readily obtainable, the 
much more expensive spirit of wine is used—a 
quite small quantity being required. 





The plate is now placed in water, and in another 
dish a weak solution of potassium cyanide is 
prepared. A definite strength for this latter can- 
not be specified, owing to the differing degrees of 
purity of commercial cyanide. A ten per cent. 
solution of the commercial cyanide is made and 
a few drops of this stock added to an ounce or 
two of water in the dish. This working solution 
may then be strengthened as is found necessary 
by adding, a few drops at a time, more of the 
stock solution. It goes without saying that this 
addition should on no account be made to the 
bath while the plate is immersed in it; the further 
cyanide should be dropped into a graduate, the 
bath poured back into the latter and then re- 
applied to the plate. The action of this solution 
is gradually to remove the tarnish which has 
caused the so-called “fading” of the picture. At 
the same time the action must not be overdone, 
since the cyanide, if given sufficient time, will 
act upon the picture itself. As soon as the picture 
is seen to be cleared, the plate is well rinsed back 
and front under the tap, and now requires only 
to be dried and replaced in its frame. Drying, 
however, is an operation which requires to be 
done carefully in order to avoid the occurrence of 
streaks or lines which would deface the picture. 
The most convenient source of heat for the’ 
purpose is an ordinary Bunsen burner, as supplied 
for chemical laboratories, fitted with a rose cap, 
and thus giving a ring of minute gas-flames about 
two inches in diameter. The plate is held by a 
pair of pliers at, say, the lower left corner, and 
allowed to drain for a minute or two while per- 
fectly still. The top corner is now brought gradu- 
ally over the burner, and, as the plate shows signs 
of drying, it is slowly raised so that the drying 
proceeds evenly downwards. The object is to 
obtain a regular rate of drying diagonally across 
the plate, thus avoiding markings or lines. It then 
only remains to bind the plate with its original 
cover-glass, using a good lantern-slide binding- 
strip or a thin, tough, plain paper in conjunction 
with ordinary starch-paste. British Journal. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY is the ideal recording- 
process. One of its strongest claims in this re- 
spect, which should appeal in particular to the 
amateur photographer, is that it enables him, with 
the very minimum of effort, to obtain records of 
many of the passing incidents of everyday life, 
which will afford pleasure not only to himself, 
but to his friends, to contemplate later on; and, 
at the same time, they may have intrinsic value 
as pictorial compositions. 

ONLOOKER, in The Amateur Photographer. 
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Simple Rules to Make Good Copies 


{HE copying of photographs is a sub- 
ject that doesn’t get a great deal 
of attention from writers on photo- 
graphic subjects, and it is a profit- 
able branch of the photographer's 
business that fails to arouse general enthusiasm. 
The reason for this condition of affairs is plain to 
see. The man who handles the camera prefers 
to work with animate subjects. To him, there 
is no thrill in producing a fine copy-negative. 
But there is at least one man in the studio who 
could enjoy making fine copy-negatives. He is 
the man who is interested only in technical 
quality—the printer. Or in studios where there 
is also a darkroom-man, he may be the man who 
can be made a copy-expert. 

One often hears the remark that there are no 
rules to make copies—that stop-values are so 
greatly changed because of the bellows-extensions 
necessary for copying that exposures are difficult 
to judge. Here is a rule, however, which if fol- 
lowed will practically eliminate uncertainty and 
ensure correct exposures for any copy that is 
to be made. The first requirement is a uniform 
light and this is possible only with artificial light. 

The camera should have a fairly long bellows- 
draw; and, if it is not mounted on a regular copy- 
ing-stand, it can at least be used on a table with 
the copy-board on a track so that the copy will 
always be parallel with the groundglass. 

The lights are then placed at each side of the 
copy-board with the light directed on the copy 
at an angle of 45° from each side. This should 
not produce reflections and should overcome 
graininess that is usually seen when the copy is 
lighted from one side. An absolute rule can not 
be given for the placing of lights, but if the oper- 
ator of the camera will place his head directly in 
front of the lens he can detect the source of a 
reflection or uneven illumination and remedy it 
by slightly changing the position of the lights. 

Next in importance is the exposure. To 
use a rule for exposure, it is necessary to deter- 
mine upon a stop that can be used for all copy- 
work. If that stop is F/8 and the lens has a focal 
length of 10 inches, it means that the diameter 
of the F/8 stop is one-eighth of ten inches. Ex- 
tend the bellows to 20 inches and the same stop 
would be one-sixteenth of the focal length, so that 
the stop would have a value of F/16 instead of 
F/8 and for every point between 10 and 20 inches 
the value of the stop would be different. 

Measure the exact diameter of the stop you 
have decided can be used for all copy-work; and 
on a plain rule, or a yardstick on which you 
have glued a strip of white paper, measure off 








and mark spaces, each space being exactly 
equal to the diameter of your stop. The 
spaces should then be numbered consecutively 
from one to the end of the rule. If your rule 
has been marked correctly and you are using a 
10-inch lens with an F/8 stop, when your camera 
front has been drawn out to 10 inches, the distance 
from groundglass to lens will measure exactly 
8 on your scale. If drawn out to the point 
marked 11 on your scale, it indicates that the 
stop at that extension will have a value of F/11 
and if drawn out to 16, your stop will have a value 
of F/16. Your scale is simply marked off in 
standard stop-diameters instead of inches, and 
you have only to measure from groundglass to 
lens when you are ready to make an exposure to 
determine what value the standard stop has at 
the particular camera-extension used. 

Now to determine the correct exposure is 
equally simple, once a few tests have been made; 
and anyone who does copying will be glad to do 
this much to save time and trouble. The stop- 
values which theoretically double the exposure 
are F/8, 11, 16, 22, 32, 45, 64, 90 and 128. If 
after making your tests you find that the correct 
exposure at 11 on your scale, indicating a stop- 
value of F/11, is 10 seconds, you know that the 
exposure at 8 would be 5 seconds, at 16, 20 
seconds, at 22, 40 seconds and so on. These 
exposures will be practically standard at all times 
so long as the same source of artificial light is 
used, and it will be found very easy to estimate 
exposures when the camera-extension comes in 
between any of these markings on your scale. 

This may seem to be a little trouble on first 
reading; but when one considers how difficult 
it is to estimate exposure without some such 
simple method of calculating the value of stops, 
the plan we have outlined will be appreciated. 
For some copy-work, ordinary films or plates 
will answer; but if the original is yellowed with 
age or stained, an orthochromatic or panchro- 
matic film or plate and a filter will produce a 
better result. In using filters and panchromatic 
films for copies that contain color, the same rules 
that apply to photographing the subject direct 
will also apply in copying. 

To obtain a clean copy of a stained or yellowed 
print every trace of the stain, which would be 
accentuated by using an ordinary plate or film, 
can be removed by using an orthochromatic or 
panchromatic film or plate and a yellow filter. 
The filter, however, must be darker than the 
stain and should be one of the Wratten K series, 
K1, K@, or K8, or if the stain is a dark yellow 
the Wratten G. Studio-Light. 
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A Photographer in Bermuda 


LIVINGSTON STEBBINS 


disposal, at any time from winter to 
spring, and you are a pictorialist, 
let Bermuda be your objective. It 
is a crescent-shaped island posses- 
sion of the British Empire, lying only two days’ 
sail southeast of New York City, from which 
it is separated by cross-current, choppy seas, 
which led Mark Twain to say that the trip was 
like ‘“‘going through Purgatory to Paradise.” 
But if the ocean be rough, the journey is brief, 
with cold weather the first day (if you go in 
our mid-winter), mild the second, and warm 
on the morning of your arrival. 

Palm- and cedar-trees will wave you a welcome, 
and bougainvillea and poinsettia will add color 
and warmth to your reception. The sun will, 
in all probability, shine upon you from a clear 
or slightly cloud-flecked sky, four out of five 
days being free of rain, although some of the 
others may bring fleeting showers of an hour 
or two in duration. 

Bermuda is a coral mountain-peak projected 
through iridescent emerald and sapphire waters, 
and, being only two miles wide at most, although 
twenty long, is cooled by the Atlantic’s breezes 
when the least air is stirring, with the temper- 
ature usually ranging from 70 to 75 degrees by 
day and from 60 to 65 by night. 

The inhabitants number about twenty thou- 
sand in all, two-thirds of whom are intelligent, 
courteous and obliging blacks, while the other, 
and dominant, third is made up half and 
half, let us say, of permanent English (British) 
residents and travelers largely American. The 
latter half are entertained by the former half, who 
act as shop-keepers, boarding-house and _ hotel 
proprietors, and in other acquisitive but not 
inquisitive capacities. The coin of the realm 
is the sovereign, but the American dollar is recog- 
nised and received in the best financial circles 
with equal cordiality and aplomb. 

Nature has had time so far (up to the moment 
of the last of my several visits) to lay a soil only 
about three feet thick upon the foundation 
which the coral insects have been laboring for 
several hundreds of thousands of years to raise 
for unappreciative man’s habitation above the 
surface of the ocean, which is by no means shal- 
low out here—six hundred miles off the coast 
of North Carolina, and two hundred miles out 
beyond the Gulf Stream, which the ship has 
crossed in its voyage. When, then, you want 
to build a house, all you have to do is to scrape 





away the dirt, excavate the cellar by digging 
out the coral rock, which can be sawed up like 
wood into blocks for the walls of your cottage 
and into tiles for its roof—and there you are! 
If you want a road,—and, of course, you do— 
scrape again, and a white, hard, well-drained, 
coral road is before you, with no need of side- 
walks beside the way. And a reasonable width 
will do, even to accommodate pedestrians, for 
here, at last, is a land without automobiles, 
which are barred by law. Nor is there a rail- 
road or street-car in this enchanted island— 
your own stout legs applied to your own feet 
or to bicycle-pedals being the only modes of 
locomotion aside from horsedrawn carriages. 
Bicycle-riding is popular, and above no one’s 
dignity. 

It is into such a scene that the pictorialist 
is invited to enter. Three days will suffice, 
if need be—requiring an absence of only seven 
from New York. A day on the northern tip 
of the island-crescent, at quaint Old-World 
St. George’s (the original settlement); another 
to round out the southern dip and curve, includ- 
ing fascinating Paget, and a day in the middle 
and widest part of the island, which contains 
Hamilton, the little metropolis and the seat of 
the island government—these three days will 
serve to whet your appetite and to induce the 
resolve to come again less hurriedly, so that 
you may then cultivate the benign spirit of re- 
pose and indulge in that elegant leisure essential 
to the best pictorial composition. 

But with waving palms, glowing poinsettia, 
rambling bougainvillea, winding white roads 
bordered by even whiter houses, often quaintly 
placed, blacks and whites mingled as you will 
for the animate human touches, clear or clouded 
skies according to your patience or watchfulness, 
and withal an Old World atmosphere and back- 
ground for the perfect setting of your pictures— 
need I say more? 

Perhaps, in a practical way for your prospec- 
tive trip, this: Two steamship-lines, the Royal 
Mail and the Furness, enable you to sail from 
New York any Wednesday or Saturday. If 
vou fear mal de mer, the “Araguaya” of the 
Royal Mail line will give greatest assurance of 
stability and comfort, if I cannot say pleasure, 
for it is much the largest boat, a real ocean- 
liner which is in trans-Atlantic service for part 
of each vear. The fare is about one hundred 
and twenty-five dollars for the round trip. As 
for lodgings, there is a wide range of price, 
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location and accommodation, costing from 
twenty or thirty dollars a week up to seventy 
or one hundred, if you must have the most 
luxurious and the very highest-priced. These 
latter caravansaries are the fashionable hotels 
of Hamilton, and have the additional disadvan- 
tage of central location in the largest town on 
the island. Far better, say I, to lodge in 
beautiful Paget (which is not a town at all, 
but a parish of scattered cottages), just across 
the harbor, which is plied by the Hamilton- 
Paget ferry every half-hour or so, at a cost of a 
dime. But if you wish still greater isolation, 
it is not far to seek; for each of the island’s nine 
parishes has its hotel or boarding-house accom- 
modations. For reaching more distant points, 
carriages with drivers are available at a dollar 
an hour, or seven or eight dollars for the day. 
Bicycles can be had by the hour, day or week. 

But the most fascinating pastime is walking— 
with a camera. Up and down the winding 
roads, which lead you along the coral-sanded 
shores and over the gently-sloping hills, with 
their little valleys in between—all these vistas, 
duly interspersed with white cottages (always the 
white coral cottages), patches of semi-tropical 
foliage and flowers, overtopped by palms and 
cedars, will, you may be sure, give you pause 
and—pictures. The light is bright, the shadows 
sharp, the houses and roads brilliant, the radiant 
sky inclined to blend completely on your photo- 
graphic plates with the coral whiteness of cot- 
tage-roofs—but let me give more specifically 
my own photographic procedure. 

I took with me a 4.x 5 revolving-back Graflex, 
with a Ie Zeiss-Tessar lens of 71-inch focal 
length. The plates were Standard Orthonon, 
and, as I invariably used a three-time filter, 
the exposure was one-fifth of a second (or drop 
the curtain) at F/8 for the average view, con- 


taining cottages, foliage, landscapes; or F/11 at 
one-fifth of a.second for sea and shore vistas. 
With roll-films my companion found one-twenty- 
fifth of a second at F/5.6 was the right exposure 
with a five-time film-filter. One surely needs 
a filter to get the best results; for although the 
light, which seems over-bright to the eye, con- 
tains a good deal of red and yellow rays, the 
scenes are contrasty and have to be toned down 
by a three-time filter in order to bring out the 
foliage, maintain a sky-tone, and subdue the 
white and roads. If, however, you 
desire to do without one, the exposures should 
be the same as indicated by the average exposure- 
meter at 40 degrees of latitude for the month 
in which the island is visited. The develop- 
ment of the plates must be soft, that is, fairly 
thin, if enlargements are to be made. I en- 
larged with a soft lens (Port-Land Spencer) 
stopped to F/8. 

And if you want expert advice and practical 
suggestion, go to see Mr. Weiss, who keeps a 
shop of photographic supplies in Hamilton. 
He is a very courteous and obliging gentleman, 
who was for years in Newport, Rhode Island, 
until obliged to go to Bermuda permanently 
for his health. He is a pictorial photographer 
of long experience and large success, as the pic- 
tures he has on exhibition, made under widely 
varied conditions of light and atmosphere, will 
show. He will do excellent development for you 
if instructions are given as to the density required; 
and since you can with confidence be referred to 
further admonition or counsel need 
here be set down. 

Into no place so quaintly unlike home and into 
no spot so alluring in semi-tropical pictorial pos- 
sibilities can you in our midwinter season be so 
quickly transplanted, and so regretfully be up- 
rooted from, as Bermuda. 


houses 


him, no 
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The Genre-Subject and its Setting 


HERE is, perhaps, no branch in photog- 

raphy that presents so infinite a variety of 
pleasing subjects and, at the same time, affords 
so high a degree of pleasure and satisfaction to 
the amateur as genre-work. To be sure, por- 
traiture calls for the application of knowledge, 
training and experience of the highest order, 
also for special personal qualifications. It is, 
therefore, generally regarded as the most difficult 
of all photographic endeavor. But genre-photog- 
raphy, with motives that are either spontaneous 
or suggested by the artist, presents peculiar and 
often unforeseen difficulties, to meet which a 
high degree of technical skill, patience and tact, 
in addition to a sound and practical knowledge 
of the rules of composition, is necessary. To 
make elaborate preparations for a promising 
theme would mean to deprive the prospective 
picture of its principal charms, namely, spon- 
taneity, naturalness, simplicity and conviction. 
And while engaged in securing a happy and telling 
arrangement, the artist should be aided by favor- 
able lighting-conditions and tranquil surround- 
ings. If disturbing influences should exist and 
impair the success of the artist’s labors, it may 
not be possible to duplicate the original, attrac- 
tive theme; whereas a relatively tranquil one with 
an adult model holding an easy pose—such as 
“Trouble’’, the picture accorded the second prize 
in our indoor-genre competition, reproduced on 
another page—can be re-posed without great 
effort. To the uninformed or inexperienced be- 
holder of Dr. Kilmer’s brilliantly successful 
picture, “Having a Ride’, on a_ succeeding 
page, the performance does not seem to have 
been associated with great technical difficulties, 
because of the simplicity and gracefulness that 
distinguish it. Yet, appearances are often de- 
ceptive. If lighting-conditions are favorable 
to the employment of a mirror reflex camera 
—dispensing with tripod or other firm support— 
the photographer’s attention is usually con- 
centrated on the model and often without any 
regard for the setting which may include promi- 
nent architectural lines, horizontal and vertical. 
The consequence is that the vertical and _hori- 
zontal lines of the picture are greatly distorted—a 
fault which no amount of trimming can rectify, 








unless the setting is to be sacrificed, and such a 
procedure may spoil the picture. If the photog- 
rapher cannot compose his picture and make 
the exposure, without imperiling the accuracy of 
the architectural lines of the room, he can do 
one of two things—place a screen behind the 
model or models, completely concealing those 
tell-tale lines, or rest the camera on a firm sup- 
port, using the tripod or a table. 

Probably, the most brilliant demonstration 
of successful indoor-photography of animated 
objects with the use of a reflex camera is the 
superbly illustrated article by Kate Hecht 
which appeared in Puoto-Era, March, 1914, 
only the subjects were animals instead of 
children. Miss Hecht’s article is recommended 
heartily to all readers interested in indoor 
genre-work. 

Genre-photography in the open, however, is 
less exacting, and the element of light and the 
working-facilities, in general, are more favorable 
to success. All the same, the setting of an 
alluring genre is often overlooked, and the in- 
stances are numerous where, even here, care- 
lessness in this respect prevented an artistic 
photographic performance. Work on the nega- 
tive was then resorted to, and a wretched- 
looking background was transformed into one 
of a different and harmonious character. What 
originally was the work of the camerist, was 
replaced by the handiwork of a skilled, profes- 
sional retoucher. But the Editor declines to 
mention names. 

Soon the camerist will be snapshooting his 
young friends in the act of fishing or picking 
wild-flowers, where the background will be free 
of the entangling alliances mentioned previously 
on this page. Nevertheless, it is well to pay 
attention to the setting. It should be con- 
sistent, harmonious and pleasing. Later, the 
young people will be seen engaged in various 
outdoor games and sports, and, in his eagerness 
to capture a thrilling incident, the camerist may 
disregard the immediate surroundings, par- 
ticularly the background. If the latter con- 
tain objectionable and unavoidable features 
a close-up photograph made with a high-speed 
lens at full opening may exert a gratefully 
subordinating influence; or, if sharply deline- 
ated, they can be altered in the negative. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 








Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $3.00. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction in later issues will be given 
Honorable Mention. This includes a certificate suit- 
able for framing and a coupon which will entitle the 
holder to a credit of Fifty Cents towards a subscription 
to Puoro-Era Maaazine, or towards the purchase 
of photographic books listed on the coupon. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winners, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in Phoro-Era Maaa- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a solid silver cup, of artistic design, 
suitably engraved. 

Prints may be regarded as ineligible for a com- 
petition if any of the following rules are not fully com- 
plied with by the contestant. 


a 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photographers 
of ability and in good standing—amateur or professional. 

2. Not more than two subjects may be entered, but 
they must represent, throughout, the personal, unaided 
work of competitors. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, nor may duplicate 
prints be sold, or entered into competitions elsewhere, 
before PHoto-Era MaAGaziNe awards are announced. 

8. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. All prints should be mounted on stiff 
boards. A narrow margin is permissible. 

4. Each print must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer, and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of Pootro-Era MaGazine, unless 
for special reasons. This does not prevent the photog- 
rapher from disposing of other prints from such nega- 
tives after he shall have received official recognition. 

6. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. Criticism at 
request. 

7. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. Large packages 
may be sent by express, prepaid. 

8. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelve-month become ineligible to compete for 
prizes in this competition for two years thereafter. 


Awards—Advanced Competition 
Indoor-Genres 
Closed December 31, 1922 
First Prize: Dr. T. W. Kilmer. 
Second Prize: C. Ulrich J. S.zn. 
Third Prize: Jared Gardner. 

Honorable Mention: F. E. Bronson; Cornelia Clarke; 
Mrs. Wilfred E. Clark; Albert H. Dockery; Alexander 
Murray; Alice J. Platt; J. Herbert Saunders; Edgar S. 
Smith. 


Subjects for Competition—1923 


“Home-Portraits.” Closes January 31. 
“‘Miscellaneous.”’ Closes February 28. 
“‘Child-Studies.”” Closes March 31. 

“ Artistic Interiors.” Closes April 30. 
“Bridges.” Closes May 31. 

“Marines.” Closes June 30. 

‘Landscapes with Figures.” Closes July 31. 
“Summer-Sports.”” Closes August 31. 
*‘Parks.” Closes September 29. 
“Architectural Subjects.” Closes October 31 
“Domestic Pets.’”’ Closes November 30. 
“Indoor-Genres.” Closes December 31. 





Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the Pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the First Prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup, of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


Competitors Should Mind the Rules 


Competitors, in the Advanced Workers’ and Be- 
ginners’ Competitions, are inclined to ignore some of 
the rules, one of which is that the name and address of 
sender, also name, month and kind of competition must 
be written plainly on the back of each print. Other- 
wise, how is the jury to know? 

This is often the reason why careless entrants wonder 
what has become of their prints. Let them be more 
careful in the future. We will do our part, gladly. 

We are eager to make these competitions of practical 
value and benefit to every entrant. However, to 
serve each one to the best of,our ability, we must have 
the necessary information. Send for our data-blanks. 
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HAVING A RIDE 


DR. T. W. KILMER 


FIRST PRIZE—INDOOR-GENRES 


System in Bromide-Printing 


ALTHOUGH at first sight bromide-printing, or perhaps 
more correctly printing upon papers that require de- 
velopment, may appear to be a very simple process, 
it affords almost unlimited opportunities for total or 
partial failure, says The British Journal editorially. 
It is not difficult for any one of average intelligence to 
master the details of exposure and development; but it 
is quite a different matter when it comes to reproducing 
upon paper anything like the full scale of tones which is 
found in a good negative. It may be contended that 
there is no recognised standard of quality in negatives; 
but for all practical purposes it may be assumed that a 
negative which exhibits full detail in the highlights with 
as much shadow-detail as the producer wishes to appear 
in the shadows, while possessing sufficient density to 
give a satisfactory color by development alone, will 
satisfy most photographers. The question now to be 
considered is the selection of a paper which will give 
the desired print from the type of negative which any 


particular worker regards as satisfactory, and it is not 
easy to select such a paper from the hundreds of varie- 
ties now offered. 

The effect of such a bewildering variety of papers 
seems to be that of unsettling the mind of the worker, 
who finds that with one grade he can obtain good prints 
from negatives which he considers as rather poor in 
quality, but his good negatives give rather harsh results. 
If another grade had been tried a totally different 
conclusion might have been arrived at, and so hun- 
dreds of photographers wander through the desert of 
perplexity during the whole of their career without 
finding satisfaction. 

There is, fortunately, a comparatively easy method 
to ascertain the capabilities of any sample of bromide 
or similar paper; it is by using a step-wedge. For our 
purpose a step-wedge may take the form of an ordinary 
314 x 51% dry-plate of ordinary rapidity which has been 
exposed in strips in the same way as when making a strip 
test with a negative, but without a negative. Each 
strip may be half an inch wide, and if the series runs the 
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narrow way of the plate, twelve strips can be obtained. 
The ratio of exposure between the successive strips may 
be chosen so as to give a steep or shallow gradation, that 
is to say, exposures may be given in the ratio of 1, 2, 4, 8, 
and so on, or of 1, 114, 2, 3, 4, etc., or even 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6, the object being to obtain a negative which ap- 
pears like a Venetian blind with the laths gradually 


step-exposures at right angles to those on the plate. 
If these are given in the ratio of 1, 2, 4, and 8, we shall 
have four graduated strips, in each of which any given 
degree of density has shifted its position to one lower 
down the scale with the successive exposures. If we 
wish to compare two papers for rapidity only, we place 
strips of each side by side and expose and develop as if 





TROUBLE 


C. ULRICH J. S.zN. 


SECOND PRIZE—INDOOR-GENRES 


increasing in density from one end to the other. After 
exposure, the plate should be developed in a safe light, 
using a non-staining developer, until no further reduc- 
tion of silver takes place, when it must be fixed 
thoroughly so that it will not change color subsequently. 
We have now an instrument with which we can gain 
some useful information. We may find, for example, 
that the normal paper of one maker gives a harder 
result than the “contrasty” of another, and so forth. 

A convenient way to use our “wedge’’ is to place a 
full-sized piece of the paper to be tested behind it in an 
ordinary printing-frame, and to make another series of 


they were on the same paper. It is then quite easy to 
see the necessary variation to be made in exposure when 
actually printing. It may avoid annoyance, or even 
loss, if new batches of paper are tested in this way. 
We have found a variation in the speed in the ratio of 
1 to 2) in two gross packets of paper of the same 
brand, the same grade, and purchased at the same time, 
the emulsion-numbers only being different. 

The real value in this system of testing lies in the 
fact that the capabilities of any paper are displayed in 
a much clearer way than is possible by making trial- 
prints from an ordinary negative. If we test two papers 
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PEACHES AND CREAM 


JARED GARDNER 


THIRD PRIZE—INDOOR-GENRES 


and find that on one we can discern ten gradations be- 
tween the faintest tint and full blackness, and with 
another we can only get four, we have learned that the 
first paper is suitable for a fully-exposed negative of 
ample density, the other requires a mere image. 

Now that developing-materials have reached a lower 
price-level, there is no excuse for using a developer 
until it is incapable of giving a good print in a reason- 
able time. Exhausted developer is answerable for 
much poor work, for not only does the reducing-agent 
become used up, but every print adds its quota of 
bromide to the solution. It is difficult to give any 
proportion between area of paper developed and bulk 
of solution, since dark full-out prints naturally exhaust 
a developer sooner than light sketches, and there- 
fore, perhaps, the best plan is to note the time taken 
for the first appearance of the image in a fresh solu- 
tion, and to keep the strength up to such a point that 
this time is not greatly exceeded. 


Now that printing-boxes are so generally used, much 
poor work is caused by printing thin negatives with a 
strong light. Not only is it impossible to get uniform 
exposures when these are a second or less; but the 
quality of the image so obtained is never equal to that 
obtained by a softer light. This may be obtained by 
interposing thin paper or opal glass between the light 
and the negative. It is often more convenient to use a 
piece of opal immediately in contact with the back of 
the negative, than to open the cabinet to put in a screen. 

Time of development is a most important factor in 
printing. With most papers a pleasing color cannot be 
obtained with less than a minute’s development, and 
two minutes is better; therefore, the exposure should 
be regulated and the paper selected so that full develop- 
ment can be given. There is no more time occupied, 
as four or five prints can be developed at once for two 
minutes; but if only short development is given, each 
must be done singly. 














SUBJECT FOR NEXT COMPETITION 
ADVANCED WORKERS 











THE CAMP IN THE WOODS 
EXAMPLE OF 


Advanced Competition—Artistic Interiors 
Closes April 30, 1923 


In looking through the back-files of PHoto-Era 
MaGaztne, I was interested to note the comparatively 
limited number of photographs that had to do with 
interiors. I do not refer to the indoor-genres, or to 
the at-home portrait competitions. These are not 
interiors in the sense that I am about to use the word. 
In the competition now before us, let the subject 
“Artistic-Interiors” be taken to mean the pictorial 
representation of the interior of any home, apartment, 
office or public building without figures. Also, let me 
all especial attention to the word “artistic”? which 
modifies “interiors.” The purpose of this competition 
is to encourage participants to make interiors that are 
attractive, well composed, well lighted and well done 
technically. It will not meet the requirements merely 
to send along a picture made indoors. Whatever sub- 
ject is selected, let it be one that shows the practical 
application of intelligent artistry to that which is often 
considered to be of little pictorial value. 

It may be well to remind the worker that often he 
will obtain better results by avoiding the temptation 
to include too much in the picture. For example, let 
us suppose that he wishes to photograph a very taste- 


HANNAH G. MYRICK, M.D. 


INTERPRETATION 


fully arranged music-room. Rather than include too 
much, by using a wide-angle lens, it were better that 
he select a viewpoint that will enable him to portray 
convincingly the outstanding features, and not the 
entire room with certain parts of it in distorted per- 
spective. Above all, let him make sure that the piano 
has four firm legs under it. There is nothing that is 
more annoying in an interior view than a piano, chair, 
table or couch with but two legs in evidence. Backs 
of chairs, window-frames, vases, tall lamps and bric-a- 
brac have a way of obtruding themselves; and when 
this is the case, the worker will do well to examine 
other and, perhaps, more limited points of view. He 
should remember that nothing is to be gained by trying 
to include all four sides of a room at once. 

In speaking of artistic interiors, we cannot overlook 
the many splendid examples that appear on the motion- 
picture screen. A moment’s recollection will help to 
visualise the remarkably rich and beautiful library, 
bedroom, reception-room, main hall and grand-stair- 
way scenes which have flashed upon the screen in the 
better class of motion-picture plays. In one respect, 
the cameraman has an advantage over the average 
“still” worker. The former may have a “set” so con- 
structed that the camera will do it full justice, the 
latter must needs make the best of the subject-material 
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as he finds it. Another point to remember is that 
often the most attractive reception-rooms or libraries 
on the screen never possessed more than two or three 
sides at the most. That is, the side of the room not 
seen on the screen was never there in the first place. 
In short, the cameraman virtually has his artistic 
interiors built to order so that he can include as much 
or as little as may be necessary. However, the average 
camerist may profit considerably by studying intelli- 
gently the interior-effects that are obtained by first- 
class motion-picture directors and cameramen. 

As already stated, this competition has to do with 
artistic interiors without figures. By eliminating the 
human element, we have given the worker the oppor- 
tunity to make his picture with comparative leisure 
and to arrange the subject-material and viewpoint to 
the best advantage. To be sure, the room to be photo- 
graphed should be “picked up” and appear inviting; 
but, on the other hand, to make a picture of a living- 
room with everything “just so” would have a tendency 
to make the result appear to be artificial, cold and 
insincere. Therefore, consider well the subject, the 
environment and the impression that is to be conveyed 
to the beholder. 

Now as to possible subjects. In this competition we 
have decided to give the worker as much opportunity 
for individual selection as possible. That is, an artistic 
interior of an old Colonial kitchen will be as welcome 
as the palatial reception-room of a Fifth Avenue man- 
sion. Moreover, we shall accept artistic interiors of 
some of our magnificent ocean liners. No doubt, many 
have admired the beautiful photographs that embellish 
the pages of U. S. Shipping Board descriptive matter. 
Some of the music-rooms, lounges and tea-rooms on 
these palatial vessels equal in decoration and beauty 
the richness of beautiful homes ashore. Stairways, 
entrance-halls, libraries, music-rooms, bedrooms, par- 
lors, dining-rooms, theater-foyers, offices, banks, 
churches, camps, conservatories, sun-parlors, living- 
rooms and even kitchens will all be acceptable, pro- 
vided the result is artistic, well composed, well lighted 
and technical work is well done. The familiar surround- 
ings in which we live often possess pictorial beauty of 
line and form; but we should open our eyes and avail 
ourselves of the opportunities. It is with the hope of 
aiding the worker to see possibilities in his daily environ- 
ment that this competition has been selected. In 
short, to lift the familiar interior into the realm of 
attractiveness and beauty by means of the camera is 
the objective for the ambitious worker to attain. 

However, in my enumeration of subjects I do not 
wish to give the impression that commercial, record 
photographs are suggested or even expected. This is 
not the case at all. The worker may have a splendid 
technical view of his dining-room; but it may not be 
truly artistic, inviting or a real picture. There should 
be an effort made to make each print tell a convincing 
story of home- or business-life. Personality and atmos- 
phere may be in evidence, although no person appears 
in the picture. One sitting-room may be luxuriously 
appointed, but appear to be lacking in warmth and 
cosiness; another, less ornate, may seem to extend a 
friendly welcome to the beholder. It is for the worker 
to interpret his sympathetic understanding of the 
subject and to make the picture tell the story simply, 
truthfully, and artistically. 

The matter of photographic equipment is best left 
to the individual camerist. Some months ago I referred 
to the fact that nothing seemed to be impossible with 
the modern vest-pocket or hand-camera. When hun- 
dreds of salon-pictures are made originally with 244 x 
314 roll-film or film-pack cameras, the matter of size 


of plate or film has little to do with the final result, 
provided the camera is equipped with a good anastig- 
mat lens. Even so, I have seen some remarkable 
pictures made with meniscus-achromatic or rapid 
rectilinear lenses. Perhaps the best suggestion I can 
make is to advise the worker to use an outfit with which 
he is thoroughly familiar and to be sure that he knows 
how to meet the requirements of interior-photography 
with that particular equipment. 

The matter of lighting is a problem in itself. At 
home, unfavorable conditions may be overcome by 
using artificial supplementary illumination or flash- 
powder; but outside of the home it is a different matter. 
In all probability the camerist will be obliged to make 
the best of whatever conditions may exist. As pointed 
out already, the absence of the human element helps 
out an otherwise difficult situation. A long exposure 
may make up in part the limitations of indifferent or 
poor illumination. Modern high-speed anastigmat 
lenses and super-speed plates or films are invaluable 
to the photographer of interiors. The use of backed 
or non-halation plates will often help the worker to 
obtain views where a window, a mirror or other high- 
light is included in the picture. In most cases, no 
artificial supplementary illumination is required to 
enable the camerist to obtain a first-class negative. 
In this connection it might be well to remind my readers 
that manufacturers and dealers issue very helpful and 
valuable booklets on lenses, plates and films which are 
especially adapted to the requirements of interior- 
photography or for picture-making where light-condi- 
tions are known to be unfavorable. It would help the 
worker immensely to spend an evening “reading up” 
on interior-photography. 

It might be well to add a word of caution with regard 
to making interiors elsewhere than in one’s own home. 
For example, to make a picture in any public building 
is a matter of diplomacy, tact and courtesy. At one 
time I wished to try out an extreme wide-angle lens on 
part of the Grand Central Terminal Concourse in New 
York City. In all probability, there would have been 
no objection; but to make sure, I went to headquarters, 
was courteously received, obtained written permission 
to photograph any part of the building and thus went 
about my picture-making unhampered and with good 
feeling all around. Whenever the worker is in doubt 
with regard to making pictures on some one else’s 
property, let him take the necessary time to obtain 
permission from whomever is in charge. Often, by doing 
so, a pleasant acquaintance is made and the craft is 
placed upon a higher plane in the opinion of the lay- 
man. In very few cases, do I remember any direct 
refusal to permit picture-making, provided the camerist 
used tact and courtesy in seeking the privilege. 

It has been a number of years since we have had any 
competition that had to do with interiors without 
figures. To some workers the subject may appear to 
be dry and uninteresting; but I am sure that a little 
thought on the matter will show that the contrary is 
true. It is an excellent competition for our new readers 
and subscribers, especially those who have been “‘grad- 
uated” from the Beginners’ Class. It should be re- 
membered that our recent architectural competition 
was so well thought of that the entire collection of 
prints was placed on public exhibition in Boston. Our 
friends should remember that Puotro-Era competition 
pictures are making the rounds of camera clubs, schools 
and libraries to encourage others to go and do likewise 
in photography. Hence, in sending prints to our com- 
petitions, the worker is not only helping himself photo- 
graphically, but he is showing by his example what 
others may do with the camera. H. B. 
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BEGINNERS’ 





COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 








Prizes 


First Prize: Value $3.00. 
Second Prize: Value $2.00. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction in later issues will be given 
Honorable Mention. This includes a certificate suit- 
able for framing and a coupon which will entitle the 
holder to a credit of Fifty Cents towards a subscription 
to PHoto-Era MaGazine, or towards the purchase of 
photographic books listed on the coupon. 

Subject for each contest is “Miscellaneous”. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in PHoto-Era MaGazine, or in books. 

Prints may be regarded as ineligible for a competi- 
tion if any of the following rules are disregarded. 


te 


Rules 


1. This competition is open only to beginners of not 
more than two years’ practical camera-activity, and 
whose work submitted here is without any practical 
help from friend or professional expert. A signed 
statement to this effect should accompany the data. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not won 
a first prize in this competition. Winners of the first 
prize automatically drop out permanently, but may 
enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

3. Prints eligible are contact-prints and enlarge- 
ments up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two different 
subjects, for any one competition, and printed in 
any medium except blue-print, may be entered. They 
should be simply and tastefully mounted. Subjects 
which have appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or entered 
in competitions elsewhere, before PHoro-Era Maca- 
ZINE awards are announced. 

5. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name 
and address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. Criticism at request. 

7. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoto-Era MaGazine, un- 
less for special reasons. This does not prevent the 
photographer from disposing of other prints from 
such negatives after he has received official recognition. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage. at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. 

9. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 


Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Closed December 31, 1922 


First Prize: S. Imaizmi. 
Second Prize: Robert L. W. Schenck. 
Honorable Mention: Mrs. G. Bell; R. A. Cecchini; 
John T. Cromer; Philip Mehler; Masakichi NaKamura. 


The Photographic House-Cleaning 


Berore the days of hardwood-floors, rugs, vacuum- 
cleaners and other modern conveniences, a certain 
time in the spring was set aside for house-cleaning. It 
was nothing if not thorough according to the stand- 
ards of those days. It virtually meant emptying the 
house of every movable thing from attic to cellar and 
subsequently replacing everything, thoroughly cleaned, 
inside and out. Nowadays, according to the adver- 
tisements of vacuum-cleaners, such methods of house- 
cleaning are in discard, if not actually unnecessary. 
Nevertheless, there is one point in the old method that 
might well be adopted by the camerist, whether he be 
the proud possessor of a real darkroom or only a drawer 
in the bathroom medicine-cabinet. The part I refer 
to is the emptying of the particular room or drawer. 
Even with the most careful worker, there is bound to 
be a collection of material that when brought out and 
examined critically will be found better suited to the 
waste-basket or ash-can. Then, too, there may be 
some part of the photo-equipment which may be 
exchanged or sold to advantage. 

By way of explanation, let me assume that the 
beginner has a small closet which he has fitted up for 
his photographic work. In it is a table with a number 
of drawers which are filled with photographic supplies, 
prints, enlargements, mounts and many other loose 
odds and ends. Now, on some Saturday afternoon, 
holiday or evening, let him “clean out” this closet 
without fear or favor. Let him literally move out 
everything and empty every drawer. He should have 
an adjacent room prepared to receive the things as 
they are removed from the closet. At length, when 
everything has been taken out, the closet should receive 
a thorough cleaning, and new paper placed in the 
bottom of each drawer. Time should be taken to 
determine whether or not a better arrangement of the 
furnishings could be made so that the supplies and 
apparatus might be more accessible or more easily 
manipulated. This done, each pile of prints, negatives, 
chemicals or supplies should be looked over carefully 
with a view to eliminating everything possible that 
is not first-class; after which, the various items to 
be retained should be collected and placed neatly in 
the proper drawer. To be sure, all this will take some 
time, but it will be worth it. When it is all over, the 
vamerist will have a clean, well-arranged and inviting 
place to work. 

Carrying the same idea into the matter of lenses, 
cameras and accessories, the beginner will be enabled 
to determine with assurance which outfit serves him 
best; and to sell, exchange or give away that part of 
it that he cannot or does not use to advantage. The 
average beginner may not have much of an equipment 
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and again he may have more than the advanced worker. 
It all depends upon the pocketbook and how much 
the camerist is interested in photography. The longer 
I follow the work of amateur photographers the more I 
believe that, after a time, each settles down to the 
outfit with which he does his best. This is true in 
shooting, where a sportsman eventually finds one gun 
or rifle superior to any other for his own requirements. 
However, in both cases, there seems to be a time when 
experimenting is the order of the day. 

It may not be amiss to suggest that during the period 
of photographic house-cleaning some thought should be 
given to the coming spring and summer-season. The 
first thought that many beginners have concerns vaca- 
tion-days and nothing else. However, the beginner who 
is eager to make photography a stepping-stone to a 
deeper appreciation of nature, art and humanity knows 
that nothing worth while is accomplished in a hit-or- 
miss way. Of course, some may aver that there is 
enough serious thinking to be done in connection with 
earning one’s daily bread without carrying it into 
photography. Nevertheless, the man who plays golf 


usually takes enough interest in the game to attempt 
to master the strokes and to make a good score. In 
fact, he enjoys golf the more on that account. 


It is 





this fact that I have been trying to impress upon my 
readers for a number of years. The more interest the 
camerist shows in photography, the more real pleasure 
he is sure to get out of it. 

Another point of merit in photographic house-clean- 
ing is that it serves to win over any opposition there 
may be within the family-circle or household. Many 
an embryo photographer has aroused the ire and 
denunciation of his family by being careless and untidy 
in his photographic work. There is no use denying it, 
many a spotless bathroom or kitchen has been ruined 
temporarily, if not permanently, by photo-chemicals 
used carelessly by the novice. If, however, the beginner 
is careful and does his photographic work without 
leaving a trace of it behind; and, in addition, cleans his 
photographic house at least once a year, there are few 
housewives who would complain. 

The summer-season of 1923 will soon be here and 
the beginner will do well to begin his house-cleaning 
early and to make his plans. The next few weeks will 
be invaluable to him photographically if he will make 
the most of the opportunity. In fact, he will enjoy the 
experience, it will do him good and he will anticipate 
the coming months of photographic activity with 
eagerness and pleasure. A. H. B. 
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Water-color Work 


Tue great demand for water-color or hand-colored 
cards and prints which are to be seen in almost every 
art-shop today offers the young person a very interest- 
ing field for any leisure time, and with a fair amount 
of skill and patience the matter of hand-coloring cards 
for special occasions becomes an easy matter. 

A study of pictures that one sees daily will soon 


anese water-colors which are now on sale and come in 
book-form are the most convenient and satisfactory 
in every way. Fleecy clouds should be left uncovered, 
tinting the space showing between them with sky blue. 
If you wish a sunset effect do not carry the blue wash 
all the way to the horizon-line. Space should be left 
for applying a dilute wash of deep yellow or orange. 
If the print to be colored shows mountains, or hills, 
varry the sky-blue wash over them; it will add much to 





MISS E. M. S. 


place in the student’s mind the elementary colors to 
be used on such things as sky, land or water. Water- 
colors may be purchased at art-stores and a little 
practice will result in increased confidence for the 
worker. Always color the sky first. If a clear blue 
sky is desired, begin at the upper sky, diminishing the 
depth of color as you paint down toward the horizon. 
The coloring of photographic prints offers a very 
interesting pastime and the results will prove delight- 
ful when finished. The pictures should be finished on 
a semi-mat surface so that the color will take well and 
not smear over the surface. The flat camel-hair or 
sable water-color brushes are most serviceable in this 
work. Only the best brushes should be purchased for 
the very best results. Brushes should be well filled, 
but not surcharged with the liquid color, as the clear- 
ness of a wash depends upon this. 

Apply lightly, but with a quick motion. The Jap- 


ROBERT L. W. 
SECOND PRIZE—BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


SCHENCK 


the distant effect, especially if green is used in the 
foreground and middle distance. When objects in the 
picture are printed a natural color, for instance, the 
bark of trees, an old fence or a weather-beaten building, 
put only a suggestion of color: for the bark of trees 
use a very dilute wash of brown; for old buildings or 
fences, a very dilute wash of pearl gray or sky blue; 
the latter is also used on old stone-buildings. Chemists 
have worked out these self-blending colors to such an 
extent that now almost anyone can sit down and do a 
really good piece of color-work that will sell at the 
stores. The children’s sense of colors can be developed 
readily by the practice of using colors and working out 
their own color-combinations. The schools teach this 
to a certain extent, but also in the home it should be 
encouraged, as there are many pictures that can be 
cut from papers and magazines which could be colored. 
’ C. H. Tuomas. 
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Copper-Toning 


In a comprehensive investigation of the various proc- 
esses to tone bromide and developing-papers, Dr. P. 
Strauss found the following combination to give a 
durable copper-tone: 


See 30 ccm. 1 ounce 
Copper-sulphite, solution 1 

_ SRS Ae re 2 ccm. 30 drops 
Ammonium-oxalate, solution 

See 20 ccm. 338 drops 
Potassium ferricyanide 20 to 

ee err 2 ccm. 30 drops 
Chromic acid, solution 5 to 

BG Sivas senesiaenrwas 15 drops _15 drops 


A more concentrated bath than this may be used. The 
object of the chromic acid is to obtain clearer whites. 
The resulting tone is of an agreeable brownish red 
color. Prints with strong contrasts appear softer after 
this toning.—Photographische Rundschau. 


Some Experiments with Desensitisers 


In a recent number the advantages of Pinacryptol 
Green as a desensitiser were extolled, and therefore I 
have thought that the results of some practical experi- 
ments might be useful. 

Half a gramme of this dye was dissolved in 8 ozs. of 
distilled water, making a solution of 1:500 with sufficient 
accuracy. A further dilution to ten times the volume 
makes the working-solution. Thus 80 ozs. of solution 
is available at the cost of 2s. 8d. ($0.60?) for the dye, 
which, in small quantities, is more expensive therefore 
than phenosafranine. 

To test the staining-properties, the emulsions which 
had given most trouble with Desensitol, i.e., pheno- 
safranine, were used, and a first test was made with 
Wellington double-coated anti-screen plates. 

Four 314 x 414 plates from the same box were taken, 
and after exposure two were placed for one minute in 
Desensitol, and two for the same period in Pinacryptol 
Green, All four were given a rinse in plain water, and 
were dev eloped together in a 614 x 814 tray with pyro- 
soda, “B.J.” formula, without bromide, The illumina- 
tion was a Wratten OO safelight, which is a very bright 
yellow. There was no appreciable difference in the 
time of development, and the plates were fixed in the 
normal way with a hypo fixing-bath made up with 
potass. metabisulphite. The two plates desensitised 
with Pinacryptol Green were free of visible stain as 
soon as they were fixed; the other two were badly 
stained. One of these, placed immediately under a 
tap, so that water in some volume ran directly over it 
and away, took 2) hours in such favorable conditions 
before the stain appeared to be removed. Swabbing 
with cotton showed that the dye had not been com- 
pletely eliminated, though the plate was clear for all 
practical purposes. The other was placed in a 10 x 12 
tray, so that water flowed in at one corner and out at 
the corner diagonally opposite, the flow being sufficient 


completely to clear the water, which was dyed for the 
purpose, in about ten minutes. In such circumstances, 
eight hours were required for the discharge of the dye. 
Of course, by the use of a fixing-bath containing acetic 
acid or by the use of an alum-bath after fixing, the time 
could have been much shortened. Repetition of these 
tests, using D50 as a developer, did not give any mate- 
rial alteration. 

The other material which has given the writer some 
trouble with Desensitol was film, both flat films -and 
film-packs. Similar experiments were tried with a 
film-pack. Pinacryptol Green gave no stain; the pink 
stain with Desensitol was most persistent, and one 
film, which was probably in the solution for longer 
than the rest, was still appreciably stained after thirty- 
six hours’ washing in running water and three days’ 
soaking with occasional changes. It would seem, 
therefore, that in the cases mentioned some procedure 
other than plain washing is necessary. The writer has 
developed many films and double-coated plates after 
Desensitol, and has found that, to avoid staining as 
far as possible, it is necessary not to exceed the time 
of immersion of one minute, to give the film a couple of 
baths of plain water for a minute each before develop- 
ment, and to use a fixing-bath with acetic acid (the 
Kodak acid-fixing formula is successful). If necessary, 
an alum-bath should also be used after fixing and partial 
washing, and from this stage hand washing, 7.e., having 
the films in water and frequently changing, is more 
effective than running water in any reasonable volume. 
It should be noted that both methylated spirit and 
formaline will help to discharge the dye, but if the 
procedure outlined above is followed there should be no 
need to use them. 

Both dyes will become less effective with constant 
use, and it is advisable to filter through cotton at each 
time of pouring back into the bottle and not to be too 
particular to pour back the last dregs. Also the solu- 
tion should be kept up to a constant volume by the 
addition of fresh from the stock bottle constantly. 
In this way the solutions can be used with safety and 
economy. 

Ilford and Wratten panchromatic plates developed 
by candle-light showed no difference, the pink stain of 
the Desensitol being readily discharged with ordinary 
washing, though the plates are always twice rinsed in 
water before development. For some unexplained 
reason the earlier batches of double-coated plates 
desensitised with Pinacryptol Green were not so clean 
as those developed at the same time, and treated with 
Desensitol, and the skies were rather badly marked with 
semi-transparent spots. It is not clear that the desen- 
sitiser had anything to do with this, but actually one of 
a pair of plates with the connecting film unbroken when 
taken out of the box showed this defect in the green 
dye, and the other did not in Desensitol. Both plates 
were exposed at the same time, and were taken straight 
out of the Mackenzie-Wishart envelopes for simul- 
taneous development. Latterly, however, it has not 
been possible to repeat this trouble, which appeared 
more than once. 

A trial was also made with bromide paper, which had 
one minute’s immersion in the green dye, and was then 
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developed within three feet of a medium-sized inverted 
incandescent gas burner with success. Normal wash- 
ing removed any stain. It is not thought that this use 
will have much application, though it might on occasion 
be useful for the demonstration of development of a 
bromide print before a number of persons. 

The writer concludes that for all ordinary purposes 
Pinacryptol Green is less trouble to use, but the stain 
of Desensitol being readily removed by ordinary wash- 
ing there is no real practical advantage. For films and 
double-coated plates the former has great advantages. 
It is interesting to note that Desensitol acts as an indi- 
cator of proper fixation; the double-coated plates take 
a very long time to fix, and once or twice they have been 
removed before fixation is finished. In such circum- 
stances no amount of washing will remove the stain 
where the silver is not fixed out, but this part will 
assume a brownish appearance. On re-fixing the 
characteristic pink stain re-appears, and is then readily 
removed by washing. 


A. H. Haut, in The British Journal. 


To Produce Two or Four Smaller 
Pictures on One Plate 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Dutch photo-magazine 
Lux describes an arrangement to do this. A regular 
plateholder with slides is necessary for this purpose 
and a pair of extra slides are required for the two and 
the four smaller pictures. For the first of the two 
pictures a rectangular opening is cut in the upper half 
of the first slide and similar opening in the lower half 
of the second. For the four smaller views one upper 
quarter is cut out of the proper size and in the second 
slide a corresponding opening is made on the lower end. 
In making the exposures, a regular sequence must al- 
ways be followed, so that no part of the plate may be 
omitted and no part exposed twice. When two pic- 
tures are to go on the plate, for example, the subject 
is first focused on the corresponding half of the ground- 
glass, on which the outlines of the openings in the extra 
slides are marked with leadpencil. The plateholder 
that contains the plate and the regular slide are now 
placed in the camera and a thick focusing-cloth thrown 
over it, the shutter closed, the regular slide removed 
by running the hands under the focusing-cloth and the 
extra slide with the opening at the top put in its place; 
exposure is then made, the extra slide removed and 
the regular one returned to its place, all the while keep- 
ing the camera well covered with the focusing-cloth 
to avoid light-stroke. The next subject is then focused 
on the lower half of the groundglass and the same 
routine repeated. In making four pictures on a plate, 
the first upper quarter is exposed and for the second the 
extra slide is simply turned side for side; for the third 
and fourth views the second extra slide is used, chang- 
ing as before. 


More About Efficiency of Small Cameras 


I norep with interest the article by Mr. Lehman 
Wendell in the July number of Pooro-Era MaGazine, 
and the additional bit of information by our Canadian 
friend, Mr. J. C. Cunningham, all tending toward in- 
creased efficiency with a small reflex camera. I want 
to take a few moments of your time to give my experi- 
ence with a small hand-camera along the same line of 
work, viz., copying or photographing small articles. 

I used an Ansco Speedex, No. 3, with Wollensak 
lens F/4.5, 31-inch focus; an Icarette A with Carl 


Zeiss Tessar Ic, 3-inch focus; and a Plaubel Makina, 
4.5x 6 c.m., with a 3-inch focus F/3 lens. In each 
case I unscrewed the front lens and found that with 
the lens racked forward as far as possible I could focus 
on objects at a distance of 414 inches with the Ansco; 
at exactly 3 inches with the Icarette and at 314 inches 
with the Plaubel, the distance being measured from 
the front of the shutter to the subject photographed. 
Exposure, of course, was a matter of experience—guess- 
work, at first. 

Along the line of efficiency I might add that I have 
used the back half of a 15 c.m. Carl Zeiss Tessar, 
mounted on a 9x 12 c.m. focal-plane Nettel camera, 
as a wide-angle lens in a “‘pinch”’; and though it did not 
cover the plate, it was of so much shorter focal length 








MADE WITH AN ICARETTE 


than the entire lens that I got the picture I wanted 
for the record. This I could not do with the whole 
lens, owing to the close quarters in which it was neces- 
sary to work. By making a few experiments like these, 
the owner of a small, good hand-camera can find that 
he will be able to meet situations successfully that he 
used to pass by as beyond the capabilities of his photo- 
graphic equipment. The enclosed prints were made 
with the Icarette A camera at 3 inches, back lens only, 
stop F/16, 4-times filter, at exposures ranging from 
2 to 8 seconds. They happen to be the only ones of 
this type I have on hand at present, but they illustrate 
fairly well the capabilities of the small hand pocket- 
camera for such work. I hope that you will be able 
to use some of this information for the benefit and serv- 
ice of fellow camerists. 
Cuartes F, Hamitton. 


Photographing Small Articles with a Folding 
Camera 


FLowers and other small articles that are to be 
photographed must be supported usually in some man- 
ner, and the materials used to hold the object in a 
vertical position as a rule form an undesirable part of 
the picture unless blocked out on the negative. Virtu- 
ally all the trouble of arranging the articles can be 
avoided by placing them in a horizontal plane and 
making the photograph vertically, says a writer in 
Popular Mechanics. This can be accomplished with 
two dining-room chairs, set a little ways apart. The 
ends of the camera—the lens pointing toward the floor 
—are supported on the backs of the two chairs, which 
should be of the same height. The object being photo- 
graphed is placed on a cardboard-background that is 
raised by a stack of books to the proper level for 
focusing. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 











D. B. W—The proper method to treat a 
developer-stain in a negative is to wash it away 
by repeated application of water to which a little 
alkali (preferably caustic soda) has been added. The 
alkali keeps the stain soluble and visible, and when 
all that can be removed in this way has been washed 
away, the small residue of stain will probably be so 
slight as to be invisible. 

R. E. H.—xX-Ray films are now especially 
made, with a sensitised emulsion on both sides of 
the film. The Eastman Kodak Company calls its 
X-Ray film the “Dupli-Tized X-Ray Film”, and also 
offers a special holder for it while being used. They 
also make an X-Ray Exposure-Rule to determine 
the correct exposure. It gives the time to expose the 
film when the part to be photographed, tube-distance, 
spark-gap, current in milli-amperes, and film-speed 
are known. 

J. G. C.—Import duties on photographic 
chemicals and supplies were given in our November, 
1922, issue. The rate on photographic chemicals was 
given as “60 per centum ad valorem and 7 cents per 
pound.” 

A. H.—‘‘Pinosafrol’’ is the copyrighted name 
of a desensitiser put out by the Hichst Color- 
Works. It is a concentrated solution of a particularly 
soluble, pure safranine-dye, which they claim is very 
suitable for desensitising photographic plates. Full 
directions for using it should accompany each package. 

J. 1. F.—Bromide prints may be toned to a 
deep brown tint, resembling a heliogravure, by 
the following method: Place the print to be toned 
in a 1 to 1,000 solution of sodium-sulphide: it will 
show no alteration; but the final result will be better. 
Wash briefly, and bleach in the following bath: water 
100 parts, potassium ferricyanide 2 parts, potassium 
bromide 3 parts. Wash well to remove the yellow 
tint received in the last bath and tone at once in water 
1,000 parts, sodium sulphide 15 parts, and sulpho- 
antimoniate of sodium 15 parts—known in commerce 
as Schlipp’s salt. Wash well and dry immediately. 

H. L. M.—If you are having trouble with 
your lantern-slide developing we would advise 
you to send to the Eastman Kodak Company for their 
booklet, ‘“‘Lantern-Slides, How to Make and Color 
Them,” which will give you full instructions. Be- 
ginners in this process often make the mistake of under- 
developing their slides, the necessary density being 
obtained by over-exposing. The result is a flat, foggy- 
looking, gray slide of poor quality. Try less exposure 
and develop for a longer time. The Eastman Kodak 
Company recommend Nepera solution as a good 
developer for their lantern-slide plates. 

F. W. H—The hardening action of alum 
in a fixing-bath is said to be due only to the aluminum- 
sulphate, so that equivalent weights of aluminum 
sulphate and of sodium, potassium, or ammonium 
alum should exert the same hardening action on a film. 

F. M. D.—To test your developing-light, 
place an unexposed sheet of paper, or a plate, emulsion- 
side up, on your work-table in the same position that 
your developing-tray occupies; cover one-half of it 
with a sheet of cardboard and let it remain there for 


two seconds, then develop it face down for 45 seconds. 
If the half of the sheet which was uncovered turns 
gray or black, and the covered portion remains white, 
it is a positive indication that the light you are using 
is not safe. If the entire sheet remains white, your 
light is safe. 

S. A. L.—Prints should be dried on cheese- 
cloth stretchers, face down, and when dried in this 
manner they will curl but a trifle. It is a good plan 
to take the prints, after they have been thoroughly 
washed, and place them on a clean glass in a pile, face 
downward, and press out the superfluous water before 
laying them out to dry. 

E. L. F.—Always use the lowest shutter- 
speed that it is practical to employ for the subject 
to be photographed; for the reason that the slower 
the shutter-speed, the smaller the stop that can be 
used; and the smaller the stop, the greater the depth 
of focus. 

P. L. K—Prints should be developed im- 
mediately after exposure as the latent image on 
any paper will fail to develop to full strength if prints 
are held for only a few hours before they are developed. 
This is especially true if prints are exposed to moist 


air. 

H. T. M—The wrapping of undeveloped 
plates in any paper is risky, and newspaper is 
almost sure to cause trouble. Place your plates face 
to face, being sure that there is no particle of dust 
between them, and you will avoid trouble in the future. 
To remove the impression of the printing, rub the 
plate with a piece of absorbent cotton wet in a solution 
of citric acid, 5 grains to the ounce of water. 

M. B.—To ensure good cloud-effects in 
general landscape-work, you need both an ortho- 
chromatic plate and a color-screen; one alone is not 
always sufficient. Since you seem to prefer Seed plates, 
use Seed Orthochromatic, which are the same speed 
as the Seed 26X you now employ. A three or four- 
times color-screen will be ample, unless absolute color- 
rendering is a consideration, such as in the photograph- 
ing of furniture, paintings and similar commercial work. 

B. F.—If your shutter is out of repair you 
should send it to a competent camera-repair man, or 
to the manufacturer. Too much emphasis cannot be 
placed on the advice to avoid tampering with shutters. 
Most of them are as delicate as a watch; and there 
are not many persons who would attempt to repair 
their own watches. If the attempt is made despite 
this warning, in no circumstances use oil or other lubri- 
cant, as this will result in the mechanism becoming 
gummed up and the accuracy of the shutter-speeds 
destroyed. 

J. H. H—In case lenses or cameras are 
stolen, the most effective means to recover them is 
to refer the matter at once to the local police. Some- 
times, an advertisement with an offer of reward and 
“no questions asked” will bring successful results. 

B. W. P.—The only way to test lantern-slides 
accurately is in the lantern. Although, by practice, 
it is possible to judge their approximate appearance 
on the screen by examining the slides when held at an 
angle against a sheet of white paper. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTING CRITICS 














THE LANDING 


FORD E. 


SAMUEL 


YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 200 words) 
before the last day of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to Paoto-ERA MAGAZINE. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. Criticism should be helpful and courteous. 


JuperinG from the title, the author has been trying 
to give us a picture of a road, but he has really given 
us a dual picture: a road and a brook (or canal). In 
the beholder’s mind the question naturally arises, 
“Which is it?” For my part, I should say that the 
sheet of water is the chief interest and the road sub- 
sidiary. But opinions will differ. The fact that there 
is doubt about the main interest condemns the picture 
from an artistic point of view. In every work of art 
there ought to be one central, controlling idea. All 
else must assist in a harmonious way in reinforcing or 
assisting this main idea. This picture is a conspicuous 
example of “how not to do it”. One feels, too, a sort 
of shut-in sensation. One wants to see more of the 
trees in the background. Those pebbles and small 
rocks in the foreground are not sufficiently interesting 
to compensate the lack of foliage of the trees. Try the 
following experiment: Take two blotters and make a 
picture about 2 inches square out of the upper-right 
corner of the picture. There you have a very fair 
picture of a road in the country. Then make another 
picture from the upper-left corner about 2!% inches 


wide by 2 inches high. You have a fairly good com- 
position of water and trees. A little intensification of the 
negative would help matters in this second picture, 
which could be titled, ‘“The Creek.” 

E. L. C. Morse. 


Mr. Kisstncer has pictured a charming bit of out- 
of-doors, serene and lovely, vividly reminiscent of the 
calm beauty of a lazy August afternoon. But why the 
common title—just like mounting a diamond in brass— 
which, moreover, has no excuse for being applied to 
this particular view; for is not the eye always attracted 
first to the highest lights in a picture, and has not the 
creek, therefore, a better claim to immortalization, as 
the eye rests longer and oftener on it than on the road? 
This competition of interest suggests the main defect 
of the picture. If the road is to be featured, none of 
the dappled surface of the creek durst appear. Trim- 
ming the print to within two inches of the right edge will 
produce an admirable record-picture, conforming to 
the title. But if the creek is to play the star-rdéle, a 
different viewpoint must be chosen, as trimming off 
the road alone will not leave a satisfactory composition. 
If, besides this, a footbridge, boat, or figure on the 
bank were to appear in the right location on this 
charming streamlet, and a little more imagination were 
used in selecting a title, what could be sweeter? 

Herpert RopEck. 
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THE PICTURE CRITICISED THIS MONTH 


THE strongest criticism of this picture hinges about 
the title. If we are to call it “The Road’’, then the 
left half must be omitted. And some may say that 
here are two pictures, anyway, which will not do at 
all. But in this case I disagree. It is one of those 
scenes of local interest wherein two separate things by 
their association are always thought of together. If 
the gentleman who made the picture lives in the locality, 
I venture to say that he always thinks of it as ““The 
Road by the River”. Judging it in this way, we have 
a fairly successful picture. The foreground being in 
shadow is good, thus helping at once to center our 
interest where the road and river leads. The chief 
fault is that the highlights on the water are too con- 
spicuous. If these could not have been omitted by 
choosing a slightly different viewpoint, or a different 
time of day, then they should be worked down on the 
negative. If we divide the picture into “The Road” 
and “The River’, the result would be two very ordinary 
pictures; but together they can be made into pleasing 
composition of a beautiful view along Nature’s highway. 

Bertran F. Haw ey. 


Tue chief fault with this picture is divided interest. 
There is material for at least two pictures. If the title 
is to be retained, a vertical picture about two inches 
wide, from the right side, should tell the story. The 
patch of sky attracts too much attention and should be 
toned down. 

Then there is the stream. Trim 11% inches from the 
right, 14 inch from the left, and 4 inch from the top 
and the remainder looks like a picture to me. Some 
evidence of underexposure. An opening of F/11 with- 
out changing the time would have been nearer correct 
and would also have helped to put the distant parts 
in their proper place. The highlights on the stream 
should be toned down a little. This spot is worth trying 
again with ray-filter and full exposure. 

Eart A. NEWHALL. 


WE have here two separate and distinct pictures, 
viz.: The stream and the road. As the road is the 


theme, we would trim off all of the print to the left of a 
perpendicular line, beginning at the lower left of the 
road, running through the clump of trees to the top of 
print, reduce the highlight between the tree-branches, 
and would then have a fairly good record of the road 
remaining, but no picture. The small stop used has 
destroyed all aerial perspective-atmosphere, and the 
result is a print with everything in the same plane. 
Small stops will not produce a pictorial landscape, and 
under-timing will not produce correct values, contrasts 
being too great. 
J. E. Carson. 


Wituram S. Davis in his article, “Some Easy 
Lessons in Composition,” in the October, 1922, issue of 
Puoto-Era MaGazine, begins by saying, “Don’t try 
to tell two stories in one picture.”” However, this is 
what Mr. Kissinger has attempted to do in his picture, 
“The Road”. He has both a road and a river, and to 
my mind the river is the more attractive part of the 
picture. Cut the picture in the center and we have a 
fair picture of the road, although it appears a trifle 
underexposed in the shadows. Then, the road does not 
lead up to any particular point of interest, but dis- 
appears in the distance. As I said before, I think the 
river-half of the picture the better part, so why name 
the picture “The Road’? 

A. L. Overton. 


Mr. Kisstncer has chosen a very charming spot and 
certainly no camerist could pass it by; but the picture 
might just as well be entitled the “Creek” as the 
“Road”. Of course, as so often is the case in such 
views, there are at least two pictures. Let’s first obtain 
a picture of the ““Road”’ by cutting out the upper right 
corner so as to make a picture about 2” x 114” deep. 
Probably, in enlarging this little section, it would be 
found advisable to omit a strip from the right side, but 
it gives a very attractive and well-composed scene 
which could only be improved, I think, by using a 
larger stop so as to give a better separation of planes, 

(Continued on Page 166) 
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THERE is no need to write the history of the Toronto 
Camera Club, although it is filled with activity and 
accomplishment. The doings of this admirable and 
successful organization have figured very frequently in 
these pages. As for the Toronto Salon, it is a credit to 
Canada. Every photo-pictorial exhibitor feels elated 
when his work has been hung in that institution. 

It is, therefore, with much satisfaction that PHoro- 
Era MAGaztne is able to present some tangible proof 
of the artistic capability of that group of workers known 
as the Toronto Camera Club. 

Photographers of architectural subjects who wish to 
make their pictures extremely attractive will try to 
give Age an arboreal setting, whenever that is possible. 
W. S. Davis, Ernest M. Pratt and other artist-photog- 
raphers have contributed pictures of that character to 
this magazine and, when entering them i in appropriate 
competitions, have generally captured prizes. Promi- 
nent architects, Guy Lowell, Ralph Adams Cram and 
others, have expressed themselves in terms of sincere 
admiration of the poetic imagination which the above- 
named photo-workers have shown in their artistic 
interpretation of architectural motives. In this respect, 

James Cathedral’, reproduced also on the front- 
cover of this issue, has fared admirably at the hands of 
A. R. Blackburn. Indeed, the work of the architect 
seems to make the strongest appeal to the active mem- 
bers of the Toronto Camera Club—to judge by the 
illustrations which accompany Mr. Hammond’s article 
—and this preference is justified by a number of uni- 
formly superb achievements by Messrs. Hoch, Black- 
burn and Hammond. Pages 120 to 126. Like Mr. 
Blackburn, the other workers have learned the valu- 
able lesson of giving their architectural subjects an 
artistic setting of trees and bushes. When such acces- 
sories are not available, then sunlight, perspective and 
traffic may be resorted to. What a field for observa- 
tion, study and resourcefulness! Never a dull moment 
for the ambitious, studious and persevering camerist! 
What other pastime presents such possibilities in the 
fields of research and Se 

“Winter at Balmy Beach,” page 127, has a famil- 
iar look. Yes; I gave my pen a rest while I looked 
through the winter-scenes competitions held during the 
past six years and, surely enough, there it was, in the 
June number, a superb reproduction of the same sub- 
ject, by the same artist, Charles G. Begg—‘‘begging 
your pardon!” The original print was superior in tone, 
values and gradations, however, and the foreground of 
stones had been trimmed away, imparting to the 
magnificent scene an impressive character. The artist 
had been awarded the second prize—well deserved—for 
an exceptionally original and masterfully executed 
winter-scene. Today, as six years ago, this array of 
cone-shaped formations may give rise to speculation as 
to their exact character. By referring to the data that 
accompanied the first reproduction of “Winter at 
Balmy Beach’, I find that the beholder is looking at 
hillocks of sand covere i -dunes in 
winter! The effect produced by the action of the wind 
and the brilliant sunlight is, indeed, remarkable, and, 
as I admire anew the half-tone of June, 1917, I find it 
impressively beautiful. 





Data: February; intense sunlight; lens used at 
F/11; three-time color screen; 1/5 second; Cramer 
Medium Iso; Edinol; enlarged on Monox No. 5 Hard. 

Hamilton Revelle, as a photo-pictorialist, needs no 
introduction to PHoro-Era readers. Reference to his 
artistry has been made several times in these pages, 
of late. Moreover, and particularly, he was the subject 
of an article by himself in PHoto-Era, March, 1920, 
when, with the courteous coéperation of Century Maga- 
zine, there appeared three admirable full-page plates 
and two quaint genres illustrative of his rare photo- 
pictorial and technical talent. Since that time, Mr. 
Revelle has added a number of new and delightful 
impressions to his portfolio among which are ‘“‘Under the 
Bridge”, page 128, and “A Night at the Opera in the 
Time of Louis XV,” page 129. The sombre effect of 
the not too brilliantly illuminated night-scene, the 
grouping of objects and general management, are ob- 
viously evidences of a master-artist. 

Data: “Under the Bridge’—New York City, Man- 
haitan Bridge; July; 6 p.m.; good light; Verascope 
Richard (4.5x 10) camera; Zeiss Tessar; stop, F/4.5; 
\ cca plate, Imperial Special Rapid; pyro-soda. 

“Opera during the time of Louis XV’—made in the 
Ambrosio Kinema Studio, Turin, Italy; 10 a.M.; bril- 
liant artificial light; Verascope Richard (4.5 x 10) cam- 
era; Zeiss Tessar; stop, F/4.5; 1/10 second; plate, Im- 
perial Special Rapid; pyro-soda. 

As to the well-filled auditorium with the bewigged 
spectators, and the occupied boxes cleverly balanced by 
ce que se passe sur la scéne—good! The tout ensemble is a 
masterpiece of lighting and composition—an achieve- 
ment not without manifest difficulties. I cannot refrain 
from pointing out the importance of the foreground in 
a well-ordered composition, for it means so much to the 
completeness of a picture. Let the student imagine the 
immediate foreground of “‘Under the Bridge” to be 
brightly lighted; or the nearest two rows of spectators 
to appear in a higher key than all the rest. What would 
be the result? The balance of each picture would be 
at once impaired. I am glad to see that serious pic- 
torial workers are beginning to appreciate the necessity 
of caring for the immediate foreground. Only, in sub- 
duing, by chemical manipulation, the aggressiveness of 
the lower margin of negative or print, it is well to be 
cautious, and also to bear in mind its correct value in 
relation to the rest of the picture. 

“Endicott Rock” is a spot which every visitor to 
Lake Winnepesaukee, N.H., takes care not to overlook. 
It is the Endicott Monument, at The Weirs, as pictured 
by Phil M. Riley, on page 131. It commemorates the 
discovery of Lake Winnepesaukee in 1652 by an explor- 
ing party sent out by the Massachusetts Bay Colony 
to find the source of the Merrimac River. When, in 
ascending this stream, the party reached Franklin, 
N.H.—the junction of the Pemigewasset and Win- 
nepesaukee Rivers—it decided to follow up the latter 
to its source, which proved to be the outlet of Lake 
Winnepesaukee at a place afterwards called The Weirs. 
Carved on the rock (the monument) are the names of 
Governor Endicott, governor of the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony at the time of the discovery, and the 
initials of the four men who composed the exploring 
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party. The spot where Mr. Riley made his picture 
affords a magnificent view of Lake Winnepesaukee and 
the ranges of hills beyond. 

One of the most delightful features of the important 
but much-overpraised Trinity Church, Boston, U.S.A., 
is the flight of stairs which, constructed externally, 
leads from the church proper directly to the second 
floor of the Parish House. Its appearance, as pictured 
by Charles G. Wells, page 138, leaves nothing to be 
desired; and it is not certain that the full-leafed ivy of a 
coming summer would improve the mural area below 
the pillars. Perhaps the artist—a Bostonian—delib- 
erately chose April as the month most favorable to his 
plan. The tenuous, winding branches cast their deli- 
cate shadows on the freestone masonry, forming a low- 
toned, decorative tracery that is peculiarly appropriate. 

The ascending, delightfully original colonnade, with 
its freestone pillars of alternating styles, pleases the 
eye by its correctly rendered tone-values. Its artistic 
importance is emphasised by the manifest subordina- 
tion of all the surrounding parts, including the ground 
below. The picture is well constructed, no rule has 
been broken, and Richardson, the architect—like other 
church-builders who have seen and admired the original 
print of the “Open Stairway”—would say, “‘Mightily 
well done!” 

Data: April; 5.30 p.m.; bright sun; sun low in the 
west; 9x 12 cm. Goerz Manufoc; 130 mm.—Dagor; 
Cramer Iso Double Coated; Rytol; Cyko Prof. India 
(Linen Finish). 

In justice to Mr. Eitel—lest any beholder were in- 
clined to be meticulous—I would explain that “A 
Christmas-Greeting”’, page 141, was sent to me at 
Christmas time, as a mark of friendship, with the sea- 
son’s best wishes. There was no suggestion that it 
should be published. It came in the form of a calendar 
for the year 1923; and I want PHoto-Era readers, one 
and all, to share the pleasure the picture gives me, and 
also in the heartfelt wishes that accompanied it. If 
Brother Ludlum had been here at the time of the 
calendar’s arrival, he surely would have composed a 
suitable poem—one brimful of sentiment and cheer. 
Pxroro-Era readers, familiar with the magazine as far 
back as 1904, have seen and admired Eitel’s wood- 
interiors, filled as they are with a deep love of nature, 
but usually in spring or midsummer—never in winter. 
Yet, though snow covers everything, it speaks in a 
clear, silvery voice, and all the numberless, snow-laden 
branches and twigs join in a merry chorus and the woods 
are filled with a joyous anthem accompanied by the 
strains of the murmuring brook. 

Data: 64x8% Premo; 1914-inch B. & L. Zeiss; 
at F/12.5; plate, W. & W. Panchromatic; pyro-soda; 
contact-print, Haloid Portraya. 

In honoring our request for an article on the islands of 
Bermuda which he has visited several times, Livingston 
Stebbins makes his début as author and artist in 
this magazine. I do not hesitate to state that in this 
dual capacity Mr. Stebbins has made a brilliant 
beginning. Those whose pleasure it will be to read the 
account of his last voyage to those delightful islands and 
to see the accompanying photographs, pages 144 to 
147, will surely share my appreciation of their worth. 
In “The Chimneys”, Mr. Stebbins has reached a high 
standard of artistic interpretation. The task he set 
himself was by no means an easy one. His description 
of the locality, which is conscientiously graphie and 
scrupulously accurate—for it accords fully with my own 
personal recollections of the ‘coral islands’ —mentions 
the obstacles which every visitor-camerist has faced but 
rarely conquered. ; 

It is in view of the prevailing sharp contrasts of sun- 


light and shadow, that “The Chimneys” gains our 
admiration for the beautiful transparency of its shadows 
and the brilliancy of its highlights. The clouds are a 
joy in purity and luminosity of effect. The manner in 
which the picture has been planned and reared speaks 
of mature artistic judgment combined with a degree of 
technique almost uncanny. The veteran professional 
expert would designate this exhibition of craftsmanship 
as a chemical triumph! As to the two small illustra- 
tions—like “The Chimneys”, reduced from 11x 14 
original bromides—the words of the author’s narrative 
are more fitting than those I could possibly provide; 
but as pictures they are quite worthy of their author’s 
artistic and interpretive skill. 

Data: “The Chimneys’—February; 9.30 aA.M.; 
strong sunlight, fleecy clouds; 4x 5 Graflex Camera; 
7%-inch Ic Tessar; stop, F/8; 3-time color-screen; 
1/5 second; Eastman Standard Orthonon; weak 
pyro; enl. on Defender Velours bromide-toned mat- 
surface, 11 x 14. 

Hamilton Harbor—Feb.; 10.30 a.m.; slightly diffused 
sunlight; camera, lens, stop, color-screen, exposure, 
plate, dev., and print—same as preceding. 

On the Road to Paget—Feb.; 11.30 a.m.; clear; 
camera, lens, stop, color-screen, exposure, plate, dev., 
and print—same as in “The Chimneys”’. 

It often happens that an individual, not necessarily 
a master of one of the fine arts, unconsciously reveals 
his character in whatever form he expresses his feel- 
ings—be it in speech, conversation, penmanship, or 
in diversions—cards, billiards, tennis, golf or photog- 
raphy. A specialist can detect a person’s character by 
his signature; and why should he not be able to deter- 
mine another man’s character by his method of photo- 
graphic expression? Deductions of this sort may be 
regarded as far-fetched by some of my readers; but I 
have personally applied the test in several instances and 
found that it held true. It yielded dependable know!l- 
edge of the person’s general character or, at least, the 
general trend of his mind—let it go at that. It may 
furnish food for thought or observation to those who are 
interested in such matters. 

In any event, it gives me a degree of satisfaction to 
imagine that Mr. Pillsbury’s finished enlargements 
reflect the fine, kindly qualities of the true gentle- 
man. A genial, sympathetic strain seems to run 
through many of the pictures that I have seen from his 
camera. I need only to refer the reader to the “Birch 
Tree”, page 148. It isa theme at once simple and noble, 
and fair to look upon. The treatment is in keeping. 

Data: Made at Wilton, Me.; Sept.; 4 p.m.; bright 
day, light clouds; Rev. Back Tele. Graflex (314 x 414); 
6-inch Port-Land lens; stop, F/8; 3-time color-screen; 
1/10 second; Eastman Standard Ortho; pyro; enl. on 
Artura Carbon Black with Port-Land lens. 


Advanced Workers’ Competition 


Woo will not yield to this alluring domestic scene— 
‘Having a Ride’’, page 151? It is truly an original con- 
ception and, naturally, a task that needed the ability 
and judgment of an experienced worker, such as Dr. 
Kilmer, himself. The present result is what could only 
be expected—a notable achievement. 

Although made against the light (slightly diffused 
sunlight)—the data do not include any reference to 
the illumination—the figures are rendered with com- 
mendable clearness and detail, yet with ample grada- 
tion. The rapturous expression in the faces of mother 
and child is a delightful feature of this engaging family- 
scene. 
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Data: 3144x414 Graflex; Zeiss Tessar; at F/4.5; 
1/10 second; Film-Pack; Metol-tray dev.; enlarged on 
Artura Carbon Black 

The country where labored with brilliant achieve- 
ment those master-painters of Dutch home-life—Israels, 
Neuhuys, Keever and Blommers—would naturally 
produce master-photographers in a similar field of 
endeavor. This is only to be expected. 

One of this notable group of workers is C. Ulrich J. 
S.zN, whose interesting entry in the present “Indoor 
Genre” competition, page 152, captured the second 
prize. The eye rests on a typical picture of a Dutch 
home. The furniture, the various objects of utility, 
the curtained window, the potted plants—all are in 
their accustomed place. The lone woman with her 

“cup of sorrow” before her is evidently occupied with 
some mental worry (“Trouble”). Let us hope that the 
woman’s anxiety is confined to the garment lying on 
the table, and that the situation is not very serious. 
Real or arranged, the theme is exceedingly well man- 
aged. It is to be noted that the numerous objects in 
the room, none of which is superfluous in the pictorial 
scheme, do not detract from the main point of interest— 
the figure and the objects on the table before her. 

Data: September; 4 p.m.; diffused light; Mentor 
Reflex Camera; 140 mm. Cooke Anastigmat F/4.5; 
stop, F/5.6; Wellington Iso Speedy Backed (9x9 
cm.); pyro-metol; 6 seconds; print—Kodak Royal 
Bromide and worked up in Bromoil. 

Almost any camerist asked to give his opinion of 
“Peaches and Cream’’, page 153, would be inclined to 
exclaim, “It’s a peach!’ Of the many genre-pieces I 
have seen from Mr. Gardner’s portfolio, the present 
one impresses me as by far the best. It is an excep- 
tionally happy and successful composition. All the 
same, I should have liked to have him try to photo- 
graph the youngster in some light-colored suit—dis- 
pensing with the bib—so as to show the face to better 
advantage. The values throughout are faultless, even 
as to the white bib which, however, clamors for undue 
attention. 

Data: Daylight; 8x10 Home-Portrait Camera; 
Wollensak Velostigmat lens; used at F/4.5; 2 seconds; 
Eastman Portrait Film; pyro-metol (tank); printed on 
Artura Iris C; hypo-alum toned. 


Beginners’ Competition 


“Stitt-Lire”’, with its Japanese suggestion of my 
story, page 157, offers material for meditation. Made 
by a Japanese, at Tokio, Japan, the picture has 
local interest and color not obvious, perhaps, to the 
average foreign beholder; but its art-message is uni- 
versal. Still, the critical observer of this interesting 
picture may wish to know if there is any connection 
between the tree and the group of jars. 

Appreciating the insidious difficulties in at-home 
portraiture, as they present themselves to the venture- 
some beginner, our jury is inclined to be lenient toward 
offerings in that line of endeavor in this department. 
Hence, Robert Schenck runs away with the second prize, 
this time, page 158. The result has obvious faults. That 
“suspicious look” would disappear with the face turned 
more toward the camera, or had the eyes been directed 
away from the camera—a little towards the left. The 
shadow at the side of the left nostril is too strong (can 
be lightened in the negative). The chin should have 
been raised a little. The checkered dress gives a rest- 
less effect. A simple pattern would have been preferable. 

Data: Dec.; 1.30 p.m.; good light outside; 4x5 R. B. 
Auto Graflex; "814- inch B. & L. Tessar; used at F/4.5 
1/5 second; Graflex Film. 


Example of Interpretation 


THE interior of a camp, by Hannah G. Myrick, M.D., 
page 154, is to suggest to participants in our “Artistic 
Interiors” competition, which closes April 30, how such 
pictures may be made. Dr. Myrick is far too modest, 
however, to consider her photographic efforts good 
examples to be followed; and she herself would be only 
too delighted to be shown how her own work can be 
improved. Data: Camp situated in dense woods; 
clear day; Sept. 2; Icarette C (2144 x 3% inches); 314- 
inch B. & L. Zeiss Tessar Ic F/4.5; stop, F/22; one 
hour; print, Enlarging Cyko Buff; M. Q. 


Our Contributing Critics 


Criticisms not to exceed about 200 words (not 350 
or even 250, as some enthusiastic contributors some- 
times send) are solicited in behalf of “The Landing”, 
by Ford E. Samuel, page 162. Data: June; 4 P.M.; 
light, intense; 614 x 814 view-camera; 91-inch Wol- 
lensak Velostigmat, series XI; stop, F/12.5; 1/50 
second; Standard Orthonon; pyro-soda; print, Azo 


Grade E, No. 2. 


Our Contributing Critics 
(Continued from Page 163) 


which would also be assisted by making the exposure 
considerably later in the day. A very satisfactory 
picture of the “Creek” can be obtained by eliminating 
about one-half inch from the left and the same from the 
bottom. This picture would be also improved by 
using a larger stop and making the exposure either 
very early in the morning or much later in the afternoon. 
A Brownie gives such great depth of field that it is 
difficult to make any separation of planes unless assisted 
by mist, or by availing oneself of the lighting-conditions 
very early or very late in the day. Certainly, there is 
opportunity in this scene for two beautiful pictures; 
but a somewhat more elaborate outfit than a Brownie 
is needed to realise the full beauty. 
H. L. Fatrrtevp. 


First, I would criticise the title of the picture. Why 
“The Road”, when there is equally pleasing and 
important picture of a brook? In fact, there are two 
pictures in one, each of equal value. If the picture were 
to be cut in two, about two inches from the left, one 
would obtain a pleasing picture of a brook, and the 
remaining part of the picture would constitute a very 
pretty road-scene. The picture, as a whole, would be 
much bettered if half an inch were trimmed from the 
bottom of it, and thus eliminate the wide space of road 
in the foreground, which tends to draw the eye, instead 
of letting it follow the road as it should. Also, the 
black shadow at the lower left side of the picture 
detracts from its beauty. However, it is a very pleasing 
picture. H. M. Breck. 


o 


Like Some Photographs 


Tuey stood in an art-gallery in front of a cubist 
painting said to represent a landscape. 

“What do you think of it?” one asked. 

“It’s a horrible example,” said the other, “of how 
nature would look if some people had their way about 
it.” —Exchange. 
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ON THE GROUNDGLASS 
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Plural Words of Foreign Origin 


“I was sorry to notice an errata in your October 
number,” is the opening sentence of an unsigned letter 
received by the Editor last month. Our unnamed 
mentor was right. The erratum existed, and was due 
to carelessness in referring the reader to the wrong 
page. In pleading for forgiveness, however, the Editor 
cannot overlook an error committed not only by our 
correspondent, but by many young and inexperienced 
writers when using, in the singular or the plural number, 
words of foreign origin. I had occasion to refer to this 
matter in the May issue of PHoto-Era MaGazine, 
where I dealt with data, memoranda, strata, etc. A 
good rule in using a word of foreign origin is to know 
it in both the singular and the plural number. One 
erratum, two errata; a formula, several formule; 
a phenomenon, two or more phenomena; addendum, 
addenda; medium, media (or mediums). 

Church-going persons will scarcely so far forget 
themselves as to say, “cherubims” or “seraphims’’. 
Here, the English plurals, cherubs and seraphs, are as 
good form as the Hebrew plurals, cherubim and sera- 
phim. Although words derived from the Anglo-Saxon 
are generally to be preferred, those of Latin or Greek 
origin are often necessary. 


A Souvenir of Montreal 


On his way to the main store of D. H. Hogg Company, 
leading photo-dealers in Montreal, Saturday afternoon, 
the Editor noticed a pretty radio wrist-watch in the 
window of a second-hand shop. Price, $4.00. Isaac 
Bacharach, the proprietor, “It’s a goot vatch for de 
money.” As he was getting it for the janitor of his 
office-building, the E. drove a sharp bargain and secured 
it for $3.50. Some shrewd buyer, this Editor! 
Strapped to his left wrist, the F/3.5 radio-watch had 
gained ten minutes in half an hour. That gain told 
on its energies and now it stopped. A hearty shake, 
and it resumed its speedy gait, and after a burst of 
fifteen minutes again stopped. And so on. Back it 
went to Bacharach, who, however, declined to take it 
back and refund the money. “He had not guaranteed 
it!’ He refused even to compromise. “Gif you tree 
dollars and keep fifty cents? Vat is fifty cents io me?”’ 
‘Suppose you keep one dollar?”’ suggested the E. “‘Von 
dollar is no profit for me!’’ the Shylock protested. 
“But,” he remarked suavely, “Von dollar extra, and 
you can haf dis fine six-sided beauty,” displaying an 
artistic, hexagonal wrist-watch. It was a dazzling, 
tempting offer—in fact, irresistible! After leaving his 
first love together with a one-dollar note, the E. joy- 
fully departed. Every now and then, he glanced ad- 
miringly at his left wrist. Finally, after he had done 
several errands, at Hogg’s, at Dupras & Colas (the large 
and handsome studio of Montreal’s distinguished por- 
trait-photographers) and the haberdasher’s, the E. 
returned to the hotel in time for dinner. It was seven 
o'clock. His new time-piece indicated 5.30! Oh well, 
it only needed adjusting. Easily done. When the E. 
and his wife left the theater, that evening, the new 


purchase, ticking feebly, was only five minutes ahead of 
his regular watch. The next morning, it was taking a 
rest. It proved to be a long one. A further financial 
adjustment was out of the question for it was Sunday 
and we were to leave Montreal the next day at 7.30 
a.M.! Now and then, on the homeward journey the E. 
amused himself trying to revive the inanimate watch; 
but his efforts combined with those of an interested fel- 
low-passenger (an electrical engineer) proved unavail- 
ing. Arrived at his editorial sanctum, he hung the 
Montreal souvenir on a peg of his desk, in a ver- 
tical position, and lo! it showed signs of life; but its 
progress was erratic, uncertain, profitless. So he took 
it to an expert watch- -repairer, offering to risk several 
dollars to put in good, running order. Several days 
afterwards—“‘Sorry, Mr. French; but your watch isn’t 
worth repairing. One jewel gone; balance-staff bent, 
two screws missing, etc. It needs entirely new works, 
cost about ten dollars.” WwW. 
R., “I should say twenty-five cents.” E., 
at that figure!’ W. R., “No, thanks. 
give you even ten cents for it.” 

The E. is now working on some sinister design. 


“It’s yours 
I wouldn’t 


Be Careful Where You Eat 


It happened—well, we will refrain from telling just 
where it happened. Two members of the Pyro Club 
may not wish it known where they had luncheon that 
day. They were in Boston on a shopping-tour, and 
in quest of some photographic supplies. After a stay 
at the store of Pinkham & Smith Company on Brom- 
field Street, where they made their purchases—in- 
cluding a copy of the January Paoro-Era Macazine— 
they sought a quiet place to eat. The waitress, evi- 
dently new to this country, took their orders, one for 
some tongue, and one for chicken, with the necessary 
“fixings.” While waiting they speculated on the proba- 
bility of accumulating enough surplus cash to attend - 
the International Photographic Arts and Crafts Ex- 
hibition in New York City in April, and decided to 
attend if possible. The conversation then turned to a 
discussion of the January editorial in PHotro-Era 
Macazine, “Faking in Photography”. While the 
Pyro Club members were in the midst of an interest- 
ing discussion on the desirability of modifying the effect 
of a picture by the addition of part of « another negative, 
the waitress returned. Throwing out her hands in a 
hopeless gesture she remarked, “Tongue iss no more! 
Schicken nefer vas. How vould you like some ecks 
(eggs) boilt, tight or loose?” OvERTON. 


Food for Thought 


Tue General Manager of a large selling-organisa- 
tion called his salesmen into his office one morning to 
give them a speech. Wondering what the old man 
was going to say, they filed in. After an impressive 
silence he looked up and remarked: “Remember, the 
steam that goes through the whistle doesn’t turn the 
wheels. Get out.”—Exchange. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions 
and Conventions are solicited for publication 








P. P. A. Hold First Meeting of 1923 


Tue Pictorial Photographers of America held their 
first meeting of 1923 at their home at The Art Center, 
65 East 56th Street, New York City, on January 8. Re- 
ports from various committees showed that a very 
busy year is being planned. The committee in charge 
of the coming International Salon, to be held in May, 
reported that entry-blanks had been broadcasted, 
ay they are looking forward to a very large entry- 
ist. 

The principal speaker was Dr. Eugene P. Wight- 
man, from the Eastman Research Laboratory. His 
subject was “The Inside of the Photographic Plate.” 
His talk was illustrated with lantern-slides made from 
microphotographic negatives showing the action of 
the developer on the silver-grains in the emulsions of 
various brands of plates of different speeds. 

Members of the P. P. A. are constantly being called 
upon to furnish one-man shows all over the country. 
Raboniwitch had a show at the Newark Camera Club 
in November, followed by an exhibit by Wm. H. 
Zerbe in December, who also gave a demonstration 
of the Bromoil process on the 18th. Nickolas Muray 
had a show at the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences, which was followed by an exhibition of 
Bromoil prints by Eugene _Henry and Alfred S. 
Wilson. It is rumored that Dr. Chaffee will show 
his wonderful Bromoils at the Chicago Camera Club. 
One of our members, statistically inclined, says that 
all prints exhibited in the Los Angeles Salon by con- 
tributors east of the Mississippi were by members of 
the P..P. A. 

Individual members are constantly being sought 
out to furnish prints of some of their exhibition- 
work. Mr. C. N. Capen recently had a request for 
two of his prints from a correspondent in New Zealand. 

The program for each meeting is a most interesting 
one and ought to bring out a large attendance at each 
meeting. A membership drive, inaugurated some time 
ago, is showing splendid results, the average being 
about fifteen new members each month. 


Oregon Camera Club 


Tue twenty-eighth annual meeting of the Oregon 
Camera Club was held at its club-rooms in the Elks 
building, January 9. Tentative plans to obtain new 
quarters were discussed, as the lease on the present 
club-rooms has expired and it will be necessary to move 
within a year. The date for the annual print-exhibit 
was set for April 15. Detailed plans for the exhibition, 
the purchase of some new equipment, and other routine- 
business filled out a most profitable evening. After 
the meeting was adjourned, a splendid luncheon, 
prepared by the wife of the retiring president, was 
enjoyed. 

New officers for the ensuing year are: president, 
C. W. Bernhardt; vice-president, A. A. Bailey, Jr.; 
secretary, Wayne G. Winchester; board of directors, 
E. C. Churchill, M. H. Barnes and C. L. Bischoff. 
Albin Olander was re-elected treasurer. 

The retiring officers are: president, E. C. Churchill; 


vice-president, Jacques Letz; secretary, C. W. Bern- 
hardt; board of directors, H. W. Sherrard, J. T. Bots- 
ford and R. S. Milln. 


Exhibition of Portland (Me.) Society of Art 


THE annual exhibition of the Portland Camera 
Group Photographic Section of the Portland Society 
of Art will be held April 1 to May 2, 1923. The last 
day for receiving prints was February 15. The exhibi- 
tion is not large in comparison with some of the salons 
held in this country and abroad, but it has always 
been noted for the high standard of quality maintained. 
The pictures will be hung as usual in the Museum 
Gallery of the Portland Society of Art and entry- 
blanks can be obtained from O. P. T. Wish, secretary 
Portland Society of Art, Portland, Maine. A great 
number of entries are expected but only prints that 
show distinct pictorial merit will be hung. We regret 
that this notice was received too late for the February 
number. 


L. D. Field Vice-President of 
Defender Company 


WE congratulate Mr. L. Dudley Field, formerly 
secretary of the Ansco Company, on his election to 
the vice-presidency of the Defender Photo-Supply 
Company, Inc., Rochester, New York. Mr. Field 
will be one of the directors of the company with his 
office at Rochester. We have had a long and very 
pleasant acquaintance with Mr. Field; and, needless 
to say, we wish him prosperity and success in his new 
and important position. 


Photographing the Sahara Desert 


Accorp1nG to the British daily papers a fourth 
attempt to complete a photographic survey of the 
Sahara Desert is to be made by Mr. N. A. Greville and 
his brother. The task was begun some three years 
ago, and nine white men have lost their lives in the 
previous attempts to reach Lagos, B. W. A., from 
Algiers. About fifteen thousand pounds has been 
spent so far, and it is estimated that a further amount 
of some ten thousand pounds more will be required to 
finish the remaining four hundred miles of the desert 
that will have to be photographed. 

“This time,” says Mr. Greville, “I propose to start 
from Lagos and make for Zinder, about six hundred 
miles away. After we leave Zinder we shall be com- 
pletely cut off from the outside world. We are choos- 
ing the most favorable weather, and if we are lucky 
we shall complete the job in about six months. The 
difficulties are formidable. Anyone who has not ex- 
perienced Sahara sandstorms cannot realise the terror 
of them. The sand beats down with the force of 
pebbles. A plain may be turned into a hilly country 
in a night by one of these storms. On one occasion 
we found that the surface of the country had risen 
two hundred and fifty feet in places, in a night.” 
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More Exhibitors Take Space at International 
Photographic Exhibition 


In addition to the list already published of exhibitors 
who have contracted for space at the coming Inter- 
national Photographic Arts and Crafts Exposition, 
Grand Central Palace, New York City, April 21 to 
28, inclusive, we are glad to add the following: Spencer 
Lens Company, bg Kinema Camera Distributing 
Company, Inc., P. Goerz American Optical Com- 
pany anda aes of the leading Fifth Avenue photog- 
raphers. The exhibition management is making an 
intensive campaign to encourage professional and 
amateur photographers from all parts of the country 
to attend. 

Camera clubs are co-operating and are taking an 
active interest in the amateur and professional photo- 



































GRAND CENTRAL PALACE, NEW YORK 


graphic display. For example, Mr. Harry Cochrane, 
president of the National Exposition Company, Inc., 
received the following letter from the Elysian Camera 
Club, 307 Washington Street, Hoboken, N.J.: 


Jan. 6, 1923. 
Mr. Harry A. Cocnranes, President, 
Hotel McAlpin, New York City. 

Dear Sir: The Elysian Camera Club favors very 
much the Exposition to be held at Grand Central 
Palace in April. We assure you that we shall want 
to have a part in it and shall appreciate your sending 
us further particulars. We shall be very glad to co- 
operate in putting this exposition over, and if you 
desire, our president, Mr. Paul Marsicano of 57 First 
Street, Weehawken, N.J., will be willing to serve on 
a committee. 

Yours very truly, 


(Signed) J. Henry Wenpt, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


Montreal A. A. A. Camera Club 


Tue seventeenth Annual Photographic Exhibi- 
tion under the auspices of the Montreal Athletic 
Association will be held April 9 to April 14, at 250 Peel 
Street, Montreal, Canada. Entry-forms, special labels 


and other ng og may be obtained by addressing 
the secretary. The last day for receiving prints will 
be Saturday, March 24, 1923. Owing to the success 
of previous exhibitions, it is confidently expected that 
the one to be held in 1923 will supersede its predeces- 
sors in the number and interest of the pictures shown. 


Photographic Club of Baltimore City 


BattrmorE, Mp., 
January 26, 1923. 
Dear Mr. FRrencH: 

I want to congratulate you for reproducing so finely 
those prints of mine in the December number. They 
turned out far better than I had anticipated. Your 
photo-engraver certainly understands his business. 
Several of the members of the Photographic Club 
have purchased their copies and remarked that that 
was a subject they had been looking for for some time 
past, and now that they have it in black and white, 
it can be put on the shelf for future reference. 

Well, the Night-School last year was so successful 
that the club decided to repeat it this year. The 
opening night was February 22 and it will be held 
every Thursday of each week, ending May 31, 1923. 
The enclosed list will inform you of the various sub- 
jects that will be treated during the course. This 
year we expect a large attendance; in fact, much 
larger than last year. What makes me think so is 
that, although we have just published the list of sub- 
jects, the number of applicants we have received to 
date exceeds the number of scholars we had last year. 
When the list is more widely circulated, we expect 
the increase to be in proportion. I notice from the 
different magazines that other clubs have fallen in 
line since our club started the ball rolling. 

As soon as any additional printed matter is ready 
for distribution, it will be mailed to you promptly. 
If you will incorporate a small article in the next 
issue of your magazine, I know that the members of 
the Photographic Club will be grateful. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. M. Barker. 


SUBJECTS FOR THE NiGHT-ScHooL 

1923. 

Feb. 22. No. 1. What Camera and Lens, also 
Plates and Films to use. 
Darkroom. 

Mar. 1. No. 2. How to test the camera, and to 
decide on subjects. 

Mar. 8. No. 3. Exposure-Meters and Outdoor 
Photography. 

Mar.15. No. 4. Interiors and Flashlight-exposures. 

Mar. 22. No. 5. Portraits at Home. 

Mar. 29. No. 6. Portraits in a Studio. 

Apr. 5. No. 7. Pictorial work and Bromoil-Print- 
ing. 

Apr. 12. No. 8. Photographic Chemicals and mak- 
ing your own solutions. 

Apr. 19. No. 9. Developing Plates and Films. 

Apr. 26. No. 10. Tank-Development. 

May 3. No. 11. Reduction and Intensification. 

May 10. No. 12. Printing Pictures by artificial 
Light. 

May 17. No. 13. Bromide Enlarging, Developing 
and Fixing. 

May 24. No. 14. Mounting Pictures. 

May 31. No. 15. Making Lantern-Slides. 


[As we go to press, another letter from Mr. Barker 
states that twelve applications for the course have 
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been received and that more will come in as soon as 
the series of talks and demonstrations are well under 
way. In the same letter was a copy of an announce- 
ment-card which will be placed in the show-windows 
of the leading photographic dealers. This card gives 
the dates, hours of the classes, subjects that are taught 
and the tuition-fee of $5.00, payable in advance. A 
feature of the card is the placing of two pictures of the 
same subject side by side. One is poorly done and the 
other well done with regard to composition and tech- 
nique. The inference is obvious and should help to 
increase the number of students. The photographic 
dealers are co-operating cordially in the matter of 
displaying this card and encouraging customers to 
avail themselves of the opportunity offered by the 
Educational Committee of this progressive camera 
club.—Enprror.] 


Our New Honorable Mention Certificate 


WE would refer you again to our new Honorable 
Mention Certificates and Credit Coupons. The 
certificate is suitable for framing and the accompany- 
ing coupon entitles the holder to a credit of fifty 
cents towards a subscription to Pooto-Era MAGAZINE 
or towards the purchase of the photographic books 
that are listed with the coupon. Please note that all 
credit coupons must be returned before the expira- 
tion date written on their face. Should a winner of 
an Honorable Mention Certificate be a subscriber and 
his subscription expire three or four months later, 
he may apply the Credit Coupon to his renewal or 
have his subscription extended two months, prorided 
the coupon is returned according to the rules. We are 
confident that these new Honorable Mention Certifi- 
cates and Credit Coupons will make it even more 
worth while to enter prints in our Advanced or Begin- 
ners’ Monthly Competitions. 


British Goods in New Zealand 


In the course of a Jetter from one of our readers, says 
The Amateur Photographer, he states: “I do not think 
that I should be far out in saying that 90 per cent. of 
the requirements of the amateur photographer in New 
Zealand are met with products made in America. I 
have never seen in any shop here an English camera or 
film. There are a few English photographic printing- 
papers, but not many, and only one that I know of is 
at all generally used. I think if we could get to know 
more of the English materials there would soon be a 
greater demand.” The complaint is not an uncommon 
one in our experience. In many parts of the Empire 
there is a strong feeling in favor of products from the 
home-country when they can be obtained, but over 
and over again we are told that they are not to be had. 
This is by no means limited to New Zealand: the same 
feeling, to an even more intense degree, exists in Canada. 
We are not in the position to say whether British manu- 
facturers are to blame for such conditions; but, at any 
rate, we pass on the information that they should at 
least know how the land lies. 


Pictorial Photographers of America 


Tre fifty-fifth stated meeting of the Pictorial 
Photographers of America was held at their home, 
The Art Center, 65 East 56 St., on Monday evening 
February 5 at 8.15 p.m. For this meeting the speaker 
was Dr. Arnold Genthe for the past twenty-five years 


one of the foremost artists of the camera. We take 
pleasure also in announcing that Dr. Genthe consented 
to show a collection of his prints on the walls of our 
room at the Art Center; these prints were on view 
throughout the month of February. The meeting 
was preceded by the usual dinner, to which all members 
and their friends were cordially invited. 

The subject for Mrs. Hervey’s Print-competition 
for February was winter-scenes with or without 
snow. Prints intended for these competitions must 
be mounted and have title, name and address of 
sender on the back of the mount, must be accom- 
panied with return postage. That members may have 
more time for the preparation of prints for these com- 
petitions, Mrs. Hervey announces in advance the 
subjects for the remainder of the season as follows: 
March, Children’s Portraits; April, Still-Life; abstract 
subjects, Design: A figure or figures that show hands 
in action, or any kind of action photograph; June, 
Architecture with Sunshine, interiors or exteriors. 

J. R. Mason, 


Corresponding Secretary. 


Some Facts about Dr. Kenneth Mees 


AccorpinG to The Amateur Photographer Dr. Ken- 
neth Mees was born at Wellingborough in 1882 and, 
twenty-one years later, graduated with the B.Sc. by 
research at University College, his work being on photo- 
graphic theory. In 1906 he obtained the D.Sc. for a 
thesis which, with that of Dr. Sheppard, has been pub- 
lished under the title of “Inv estigations on the Theory 
of the Photographic Process.” In this year Dr. 
Mees became managing-director of Wratten & Wain- 
wright, Ltd., and the Wratten panchromatic plates, 
together with a long series, now nearly one hundred in 
number, of the Wratten filters, made their appearance. 
When Wratten & Wainwright were absorbed in the 
Eastman Kodak Company, Dr. Mees transferred his 
home to Rochester, U.S.A., where he had been invited 
by Mr. Eastman to become director of a new research- 
laboratory there, which was speedily organised, and has 
published, to date, about one hundred and forty scien- 
tific communications that deal with the theory of 
photography and allied subjects. In 1920 a number 
of articles on the organisation of industrial scientific 
research were collected into a book and_ published 
under that title. At the same time, a book by him en- 
titled, “The Fundamentals of Photography,” dealing 
in an elementary fashion with the theory of photog- 
raphy, was published. In 1918 he added to his other 
duties that of director of development work for the 
Eastman Kodak Company, and organised a depart- 
ment for that purpose. Dr. Mees joined the Royal 
Photographic Society in 1901, became a member of its 
council in 1907, and Vice-President in 1912. In 1913 he 
was awarded the Progress Medal. Last year he re- 
ceived from the University of Rochester the Honorary 
Degree of Doctor of Science and the City of Phila- 
delphia has recognised his work on the structure of the 
photographic image by one of the John Scott awards. 
He is also an honorary life member of the Croydon 
Camera Club—in whose proceedings we recall that all 
this, and much that space does not allow us to recapitu- 
late, has been done by one who is only forty years of 
age, it will be evident that Dr. Mees’ career is already 
one that is crowded with achievement, particularly in 
connection with scientific applications. Given good 
health and long life, there is every reason to expect as 
many manifestations of his activity for the benefit and 
progress of photography in the future as in the past. 
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Photographers Association of the Pacific 
Northwest 


Tue Photographers of the Pacific Northwest will 
hold their 1923 convention in the beautiful city of 
Victoria, B.C., Vancouver Island, Canada, beginning 
August 28 to 31, inclusive. The Victoria Photographers 
have for several years maintained a very active local 
association and they, as a reception-committee, will 
see that visitors are well entertained. Mr. Wilfred 
Gibson of Victoria, the president of the Pacific North- 
west Association, is in charge of the 1923 Convention. 
Already Mr. Gibson has set the wheels to turning, and 
a tentative plan has been drawn up, not only for a social 
gathering but for the following, which will be entirely 
new. Model darkroom which will include portrait- 
and photo-finishing. With the aid of progressive manu- 
facturers these rooms will be fitted up with every 
possible new photographic equipment which has been 
put on the market in the last few years. This equip- 
ment will be used by the manufacturers’ demonstrators 
in all their work. Each visiting photographer will 
have the opportunity to view the apparatus in practical 
working conditions, and if desired will be allowed to 
try them out himself. A model camera-room will be 
fitted up with all makes of photographic lights and 
cameras, not to mention backgrounds and lenses. 

These rooms will be of such a size that all visitors 
will be able to view the tests or demonstrations. Each 
exhibitor will be given ample time on the program to 
work and to explain and demonstrate. It is believed 
that such demonstrations will be the means of bringing 
the manufacturer, dealer and photographer to a better 
understanding and put in use helpful and practical 
equipment. In order to make this feature possible the 
Association officers will select three manufacturers’ 
representatives to assist in the arrangement of the 
hall and of the program. The secretary of the Photog- 
raphers Association of America has collected what 
is said to be the largest and best International Exhibit 
arranged in years and this will be on display with 
pictures from every progressive Northwestern photog- 
rapher. few more words may be said about this 
International display. In the last two conventions 
held in the Northwest, it was impossible for the Na- 
tional Association secretary to send the complete exhibit 
due to the fact that the date on which the National 
Convention was held was about the same time as the 
Northwest Convention. However, this year, the two 
conventions will not conflict; and, therefore, the entire 
exhibit will be here, which is said to be the largest ever 
sent here. 

Although the Eastman Kodak Company has not 
consented to send us Mr. Harry Wills, as an added 
attraction to the Northwest Convention, the officers 
hope that he will be present and tell us how he makes 
his wonderful negatives in open demonstration and in 
cur model camera-room. This is only one of the big 
attractions which is being planned and no really “live” 
photographer can afford to miss this 1923 convention. 
In closing let me say that no progressive manufacturer 
can afford not to have his product on display at this 
convention. If it is impossible to have a display, then 
advertise in the convention program, which will be seen 
and read by every photographer in the Pacific North- 
west. Photographers of the Pacific Northwest, namely, 
Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Washington and British 
Columbia, if you are not a member of this association 
join today and help your secretary finance this con- 
vention. Write or ask your nearest stockhouse for 
information or write J. A. Zinn, Jr., secretary, 1404 
Second Avenue, Seattle, Washington. 


The following officers were elected for 1923: Wilfred 
Gibson, president; Ora L. Markham, vice-president; 
J. A. Zinn, Jr., secretary-treasurer; Chester M. Coffey, 
Oregon state vice-president, Union Block, McMinn- 
ville, Oregon; Fred Jukes, Washington state vice- 
president, Sunset Block, Bellingham, Washington; 
Philip A. Brainerd, Montana state vice-president, 
220 Fourth Avenue, Havre, Montana; Charles F. 
Paschal, Idaho state vice-president, 217 East Third 
Street, Moscow, Idaho; and John Vanderpoint, British 
Columbia Province vice-president, 657 Columbia 
Street, New Westminster, B.C., Canada. The ad- 
dresses of the state vice-presidents are given to help 
members and prospective members to get in touch with 
their own local association officers. 


J. A. Zinn, Ir., Sec. 


An Exemplary Club Secretary 


Like other men of responsibility and action, the 
secretary of a camera club is judged by the results he 
produces and, in proportion to those results, he takes 
his place as a man of affairs. “Such a secretary is 
Livingston Stebbins, and the club is the Union Camera 
Club of Boston. Mr. Stebbins was unanimously and 
enthusiastically elected as the secretary of the club at 
the monthly meeting November last. Appreciating 
his business experience and executive ability, the club 
elected him also to the important position of treasurer. 
Since his brief activity as secretary-treasurer of the 
club, and for what he has accomplished in that 
dual capacity, Mr. Stebbins has won the respect and 
admiration of his fellow-members. He codperates 
heartily with President Turner in his work, and, 
although the Union Camera Club has already won a 
high place among the camera clubs of America, it is 
destined to accomplish still greater things with the 
aid of its energetic secretary-treasurer. Mr. Stebbins’ 
eminent fitness for the office is easily accounted for. 
He is a graduate of Harvard University and the Har- 
vard Law School; has been business manager of several 
prominent publishing firms; became a member of the 
Massachusetts Bar, and is now engaged in the banking- 
business, for himself. He has traveled extensively and 
intelligently in this country and abroad, is a man of 
culture and, last but not least, is an eminently success- 
ful photo-pictorialist and writer. 


Harold M. Bennett Reports Theft of Binoculars 


PuBLIsHER OF PHoto-ErRA MAGAZINE: 

The following binoculars were stolen out of a ship- 
ment from Messrs. Cart Zetss, Jena, to us, which 
arrived on the SS. “Manchuria”, February 3, 1923: 


1 Detactis Binocular No. 1130113 in case 
1 " oe No. 1130162 

1 DELTRENTIS Binocular No. 1046649 “ 
1 No. 1048033 sd 
1 DELTRINTEM Binoc ular No. 1042030 “ 
1 “5 No. 1082764 si 
1 i - No. 1082913 = 
1 De.turtIseM Binocular No. 1088716 “ 
1 SrtvaMaR Binocular No. 871536 sie 
1 “ = No. 1121278 a 
1 TELEBA ai No. 472947 vid 
: = - No. 472948 “ 
1 ee = No. 1061959 = 


All these glasses are made by Caru Zeiss, Jena, 
and bear the numbers and trade-mark engraved on 
the glasses. Should any of the above-named glasses 
be offered to you, we wish you would notify the proper 
authorities, in order to apprehend the thieves. 

Harotp M. Bennett. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
market-prices. Send for our list of approred books. 


TuHeory OF DEVELOPMENT, by A. H. Nietz, Eastman 
Kodak Company. 190 pages, illustrated. Price, 
cloth, $2.50. New York: D. Van Nostrand Com- 
pany. 

This book is the second of a series of technical mono- 
graphs on the Theory of Photography, the first being 
a monograph on “The Silver-Bromide Grain of Photo- 
graphic Emulsions.” It presents the results of in- 
vestigations undertaken by the Eastman Research 
Laboratory to determine the reduction-potentials of 
certain organic developers and to establish the develop- 
ing-characteristics of the various compounds. The 
large amount of data in the book should render the in- 
formation obtained in the experiments very useful to 
the photographic technician. The book is highly 
technical throughout, being written for the advanced 
class of workers who have a good knowledge of chemical 
reactions and who are familiar with higher mathe- 
matics. It is filled with diagrams and tables that il- 
lustrate the text-matter. Its ten chapters are headed 
in part as follows: Developing Agents in Relation to 
their Relative Reduction-Potentials and Photographic 
Properties; A Method of Determining the Speed of 
Emulsions and Some Factors Influencing Speed; Veloc- 
ity of Development, the Velocity Equation, and 
Methods of Evaluating the Velocity and Equilibrium 
Constants; Maximum Density and Maximum Con- 
trast and their Relation to Reduction-Potential and 
to Other Properties of a Developer; The Effect of 
Soluble Bromides on the Velocity-Curves, and a Third 
Method of Estimating the Relative Reduction-Poten- 
tial; The Fogging Power of Developers and the Dis- 
tribution of Fog Over the Image; Data Bearing on 
Chemical and Physical Phenomena Occurring in De- 
velopment; General Summary of the Investigation, 
with Notes on Reduction-Potential in its Relation to 
Structure; and a Bibliography and Index of Authors 
and Subjects. Without a doubt, this monograph 
will prove to be of great value to those who by chemical 
training and study are in a position to make use of the 
practical information presented. 
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Uninflammable Celluloid-Films 


Tue ready inflammability of celluloid kinema-films 
leads to many accidents and much trouble because it 
demands protection against fire in the kinema-theatres. 
Consequently, diligent efforts have been made to pro- 
duce uninflammable films; but, up to the present, the 
celluloid-film in its old form still holds its place, which 
shows that the substitutes offered also possess their 
disadvantages which have generally prevented their 
adoption. In Germany, Gustav Schaff recently in- 
troduced his new celluloid-film rendered uninflammable 
after the pictures are made on it. By this treatment 


the film loses nothing in flexibility, transparency or 
in size—in a word, it suffers no change. The celluloid 
becomes 30 per cent. harder and so more resistant to 
injury. Speaking of the new film, Photographische 
Industrie says: ‘Making celluloid or nitrocellulose un- 
inflammable has been known for a long time. The 
process is called denitratising and many methods to 
effect it have been invented; but none of them have 
made good as regards the requirements of kinema- 
films, for the denitratising can only be done after the 
films are exposed and completed, because a denitra- 
tised film is no longer waterproof—it consists only of 
regenerated cellulose and camphor. The danger of fire, 
therefore, is not eliminated until after the films are 
fully prepared. What is understood by an uninflam- 
mable film is one that will withstand the intense rays 
of the projector without taking fire.” 
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Making the Most of an Opportunity 


PuBLisHER PHoto-ErA MaGazINe: 

I am enclosing a print of a little yellow-eyed vireo 
which I discovered perched on the spring of my auto- 
mobile over there in South Tamworth, underneath 
the shadow of Blacksnout, which, I believe, is visible 
from parts of Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, where your 
publication-office is situated. 


There is nothing very wonderful about the technique 
of the picture, a little unusual, that is all. If it is 
eligible at all for any odd-picture contest or holds any 
interest for you, why very well. This is the reason for 
sending it. The camera and conditions were as follows: 
Camera, Ensign Postcard; lens, Cooke Luxor; focused 
hurriedly lest the bird should fly; Wellington Anti- 
Screen plate feverishly inserted; time, 3 p.M.; diffused 
light; stop, shady side of F/16; time, happened to be 
on 1/25 second. Suppose that a Graflex type of camera 
would have eliminated all these trepidations. 

Yours very truly. 
Harry W. Poor. 
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WHENEVER Punch, our leading comic paper, devotes 
its thoughts to photography, there is always a tinge 
of slighting disgust, somewhat like that displayed 
towards the newly rich by the same paper. Mr. Punch 
never did like our craft, and right through the years 
his humor has never been particularly kindly, although 
we must give him credit for generally registering some- 
thing of a joke, which with other subjects does not 
always materialise. In the Christmas-week number 
of the paper there is a full page of drawings showing 
how photographs used to be made with the aid of a 
head-rest, and also the stiff result, along with the 
already obsolete, very close-up head-study, where the 
suffering sitter is seen in a sling, with the top of his 
head close to the lens. The photographer, poor man, 
is still the same quaint figure of last century, with 
baggy checkered trousers. The whole set of drawings 
proclaims the artist’s eagerness that the reader should 
not think that he ever had anything to do with the 
camera, which to our mind contains the cream of the 
joke; for we photographers well know how many 
draughtsmen are expert photographers, and find our 
craft quite helpful in their profession. Written under 
the pictures is: “Heaven knows what they do with 
them.” 

The Club Photographer, that energetic Liverpool 
organ, which represents very many of our most im- 
portant photographic societies all over the country, has 
published an appeal issued by Sir Alfred Davies, K.B.E., 
C.B., asking for photographs of the famous Glyn- 


ceiriog, a beauty-spot of North Wales. It appears that 
there is a scheme on foot to convert the lower part of 
this delightful Welsh valley into a reservoir for supply- 
ing water to a big town, which would submerge many 
lovely haunts that are known to people all over the 


world. George Borrow refers to this secluded glen 
and one of its noted poets in “Wild Wales”, and Mr. 
A. G. Bradley devotes a chapter in his “Highways and 
Byways in North Wales” to a description of the prim- 
itive, peaceful and purely Welsh life of the place. We 
ourselves have visited the Ceiriog Valley and can 
vouch for its unique and individual charm. Not only 
is the broken formation of the country-side pictorial, 
but the old houses and cottages seem to be the growth 
of centuries, and so fit perfectly into the natural land- 
scape. 

If any of our visitors have been pilgrims to this valley, 
and have good photographs of the part just below 
Tregeirog to Llyrorth Chapel, and are willing to have 
them used in an admirable cause, will they kindly 
communicate with “Jesmond”, Blackheath Park, Lon- 
don. S.E. 3, who is bringing out a “‘defence” pamphlet. 
This is a case in which the camera can do good service; 
for it has been the eye witness of beauty that is threat- 
ened with spoliation. 

“The Great White South’, Mr. H. G. Ponting’s 
book of experiences with Captain Scott’s South Pole 
Expedition (30/net, 2nd edition), is essentially a 
photographer’s possession, for there are one hundred 
and seventy-five camera-pictures of subjects that most 
of us will never have the opportunity to photograph. 
They treat of themes, too, that are not only particularly 
adapted to photography, but could not by any other 


graphic art be so well suggested. We all want to know 
exactly how it looks in those remote, snow-covered 
regions, and these pictures certainly tell us. It is a 
wonderful story. Mr. Ponting has a genius for Arctic 
photography. How he managed, often under almost 
impossible conditions, to give most of his work pictorial 
merit is the wonder; but there they are, zsthetically 
satisfying as well as faithful records. 

The Kodak Swiss Prize Competition is being exten- 
sively advertised, and a poster has been issued in con- 
nection with it, which, as it should be, is a reproduction 
of a photograph. Being responsible for three of the 
photographic posters that at the present time grace 
(?) the London hoardings, we cannot help wondering 
if photography is on the eve of coming into its own in 
this particular branch of work, and will soon more 
fully share with the colorist and the draughtsman 
the advertising of the wants of man. We think that 
it all rests with the photographer; he has only to do 
suitable work to get it extensively used, and here 
would be a new and profitable outlet for photographic 
activities. 

Many years ago, two exhibitors at the Salon sent 
prints to the same show entitled “Design for a Poster”, 
neither of them knowing that the other had taken 
this title. One of these photographs, by Robert De- 
machy of Paris, we have. It hangs in our room and, 
although it is a delightful bit of gum-bichromate work, 
we do not consider it entirely satisfactory as a poster, 
because it is too delicate. But as far as we know, these 
were the first serious attempts to make a photograph 
with the idea of it being used as a poster. 

With regard to the three of ours that are to be seen 
in London now, one makes us hot when we pass it, 
and we wonder how we came to offer, or the purchaser 
to accept, so unsuitable a design for the purpose. It 
is not always easy to say what will make a good poster 
photograph when viewed as a small, direct print; but 
when enlarged enormously and mechanically, without 
any elimination of useless detail, the faults are only 
too apparent. The design must be bold yet simple, 
telling its tale at a glance. 

We hear on good authority that Mr. E. O. Hoppé 
is contemplating a visit to Japan with his exhibition of 
“Fair Women”, where from personal experience we 
are sure he will discover more of them, and although 
of a very different type from those he has so far given 
us, well worth the attention of his versatile camera. 
It is possible that, on his way home, he will visit Italy 
and Switzerland, and tentative arrangements are 
already on foot with regard to shows of his work in 
those countries. 

Mr. Alexander Corbett, President of the Professional 
Photographer’s Association, has been confiding to an 
interviewer that he believes daylight-studios will 
gradually become extinct. He has had thirty years 
experience in the profession, both in studio- and stage- 
photography, and has used all forms of electric light, 
so that he should know what he is talking about. He 
considers present-day electric appliances and materials 
so perfect, that they practically supersede daylight. At 
this time of year, even the amateur turns his thoughts 

(Continued on next page) 
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RECENT PHOTO-PATENTS 


Reported by NORMAN T. WHITAKER 





Tue following are patents which are reported exclu- 
sively for PHotro-Era MAGazineE from the law-offices 
of Norman T. Whitaker of Whitaker Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C., from whom copies of any one of the 
patents may be obtained by sending fifteen cents in 
stamps. The patents mentioned below were issued 
during the month of January from the United States 
Patent-Office, the last issues of which have been dis- 
closed to the public. 

John Camiller and Adam Hay of London, England, 
have been issued patent, number 1,440,373, on Multi- 
color Screen for Natural Kinematography and Photog- 
raphy and in the Manufacture thereof. 

A Photographic-Printing Machine patent, number 
1,440,622, has been issued to Clarence H. Owen of 
Rochester, N.Y., assignor to Eastman Kodak Company 
of Rochester, N.Y. 

Another patent assigned to the Eastman Kodak 
Company is, number 1,441,142, on a Photographic Film 
and Compound Support invented by Stewart J. Carroll 
of Rochester, N.Y 

George Eastman of Rochester, N.Y., assignor to 
Eastman Kodak Company of Rochester, N.Y., has 
received patent, number 1,441,146, on a Roll-Film 
Cartridge. 

Eastman Kodak Company has been assigned patent, 
number 1,441,163, on a film-treating apparatus in- 
vented by John G. Capstaff and Frederick C. Martin, 
both of Rochester, N.Y 

Patent, number 1,441,185, on Antistatic Photographic 
Film and Film Base, has been issued to Albert F. Sulzer 
of Rochester, N.Y., and assigned to the Eastman Kodak 
Company of Rochester, N.Y. 

Patent, number 1,442,373, a Shutter-Locking Attach- 
ment for Cameras, was issued to Frederick R. Warn and 
Paul C. Jackson of Houston, Texas. 

Jesse W. Strange of Blanchard, Idaho, has received 
patent, number 1,442,416, on a Developing Apparatus 
for Photographic Plates. 

Three-color Photography patent, number 1,443,012, 
has been received by Serge de Procoudine-Gorsky of 
Sutton, England. 

Patent, number 1,443,403, has been issued to Monte 
Welsh of San Antonio, Texas. The patent is on 
Photographic Printing-Machine. 

Otto Rockstroh of Jena, Germany, has assigned his 
patent, number 1,443,433, to the Firm of Carl Zeiss of 
Jena, Germany. The patent is on a Roll-Film Dark 
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to artificial light, and flashlight-photography has been 
more popular than ever, possibly because we have 
had an unprecedented number of dark days, and also 
because of the many festive gatherings of the Christ- 
mas-season. So great has been the run on flashlight- 
powder, that an order for some, sent lately to one of the 
largest photographic firms in London, was returned 
with the words written across it—‘‘Please re-order’. 


What the Dallas Camera Club Offers 


WE are glad to reprint a notice that the Dallas 
Camera Club, Dallas, Texas, is sending out to prospec- 
tive members. We believe that other camera clubs 
will do well to state clearly and convincingly just what 
they have to offer the beginner or advanced amateur 
photographer. 

“1. Darkrooms for the complete developing, printing 
and finishing of photographs. Equipment: Complete 
8x10 studio-camera; enlarging camera capable of 
making negatives up to 4” x5” enlarging-camera 
capable of making negatives up to 614” x 814”; print- 
ing-machine capable of making negatives up to 4x . 
printing-machine capable of making negatives up to 
14” x 16”; printing-frames of various sizes up to 
614” x 814”; developing, fixing- and-rinsing trays up to 
16” x 22”; various sizes of tanks for tank-development; 
washing machines for various sizes of prints, and gradu- 
ates, scales, thermometers, etc., etc. 

“2. Finishing-and-Mounting Apparatus. Equipment: 
Work-bench, trimming-boards of various sizes, plane- 
glass, triangles, rulers, scissors, etc. 

“3. Competitions: Print-League Competition, 3rd 
Tuesday of each month; Open Competition, 5th Tuesday 
(four every year); Annual Interchange Competition and 
Annual Exhibit. 

‘4. Entertainment: Field-Day every first Sunday; 
Monthly entertainment every first Tuesday and Special 
Entertainments from time to time. 

“5. Education: School of Photography every Friday 
evening and special lecture or demonstration every 
fourth Tuesday. 

“6. Exhibitions: Exhibition of photographs every 

month from Associated Camera Clubs of America; 
exhibition of lantern-slides every month from Associated 
Camera Clubs of America. 
Library: With virtually a complete file of 
Photo- Miniature which embraces every photographic 
subject and process in use today; various works on 
photography; monthly illustrated photographic maga- 
zines; catalogs from virtually every photographic manu- 
facturer and dealer in America, and a large number 
from Europe. 

“8. Studio: Where members may make portraits 
under ideal lighting-conditions. 

“9. Bulletin: A weekly publication sent exclusively 
to members which gives timely notes and news of the 
club. 

“Tnitiation-Fee: $10.00. Annual Dues: $18.00 
(payable quarterly in advance). Membership limited to 
sixty active members. There are still a few vacancies. 
You get more for your money at the Camera Club than 
in any other way you can spend it. Join now, before 
the membership lists are closed.” 

We commend this idea to other progressive clubs that 
are eager to obtain new and enthusiastic members. 
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Worth the Price 


“Let’s buy one 
I just heard one artist 
tell another that the values are all right.” —Exchange, 


Miss Newricu (at art-exhibition): 
of those light-blue pictures, Pa. 
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